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Alderman Sir John Voce Moore, Lord Mayor of 


London. 


By D. T. 


The newly elected Lord Mayor is 
very popular and highly esteemed in 
the City of London where he has been 
in business as a tea and coffee merchant 
since 1854. 

Sir John has the characteristics 
which make for success and popularity, 
viz.: prudence, discretion, tact, fore- 
sight, and a strong moral character. 
Without these elements of the mind 
showing themselves in the character, 
success in any sphere of life is very lim- 
ited. Many men dissipate their talents 
in intemperance and improper living, 
the result is fatal to their highest inter- 
ests. 

In Sir John Moore we have a man 
who has husbanded his strength, lived 
a temperate life, and been diligent in 
business, and at an advanced age occu- 
pying the highest position which his 
fellow-citizens could place him, and is 
honored by the élite of society. Kind- 
ness and a consideration for others is a 
marked feature in his character, he is 
not bombastic nor egotistical, neither 
does he unduly assert any authority 
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over others; he is dignified in bearing, 
a man of few words, and will accom- 
plish a great deal in a short time; be- 
ing industrious himself he could not 
tolerate laziness in others. In busi- 
ness affairs he is prompt, attentive, and 
thoroughly efficient. He is careful in 
not disclosing his plans too soon, and 
has sufficient patience to watch his op- 
portunities. He is a very safe man and 
will not run many risks. He has more 
than average ability in organizing, 
planning, and adapting means to ends; 
his mind is comprehensive and he takes 
a broad outlook upon the world and his 
surroundings; he is charitable toward 
those who think differently to himself, 
whilst he will cling tenaciously to his 
own opinions. He is not severe or 
harsh in spirit, neither will he contend 
with those who do not agree with him. 
His warm social nature and moral 
strength of character enable him to 
live peaceably with his fellows. He is 
agreeable, affable, courteous, and polite 
in manner, and particularly genial in 
the society of his friends. He has a 
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capital memory, and undoubtedly can 
relate many interesting reminiscences 
of bygone days. He is by no means dry 
or prolix, has a large fund of humor 
to draw upon, and appreciates the 
mirthful element in others. The intel- 
lectual lobe appears to be evenly devel- 
oped, hence he will give as much atten- 
tions to details as to principles. He is 
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judgment is reliable and he is careful 
to weigh the pros and cons of a subject 
thoughtfully. To sum up the character 
of Sir John Moore, he is reliable, stead- 
fast, and cautious, thoughtful, intui- 
tive, and very discriminative in his 
judgments. He does not assume much, 
neither is he dictatorial. His genial 
warm-hearted nature will win him many 





SIR JOHN VOCE MOORE, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


intuitive in his perception of things, 
and can very quickly sum up a person 
and quickly judge their motives. He 
is orderly, systematic, and methodical; 
is particular in his tastes, and precise in 
his deportment; he has a high concep- 
tion of beauty, style, imagery, and good 
artistic abilities. He is a good observer, 
has a sharp, keen perceptive intellect, 
and can judge of the quality and prop- 
erty of things with precision. His ad- 
vice and opinions are reliable, for his 


new friends during the tenure of his 
office as Lord Mayor of London. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Moore is 
a native of Stockport, where he was 
born in the year 1825. He was edu- 
cated at the Hermitage, Wymeswold, 
and on leaving school entered the ware- 
house of his father, a wholesale tea and 
coffee merchant, for the purpose of be- 
ing thoroughly grounded in the trade. 
Subsequently he came to London, and 
on the advice of Mr. James Peek, the 
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father of the late Sir Henry W. Peek, 
Bart., entered the service of a well- 
known firm of tea merchants in King 
William Street. At the age of twenty- 
two he entered the world of commerce 
on his own account, shortly afterward 
becoming the proprietor of the business 
with which his name has been so hon- 
orably associated. For the last few 
years he has enjoyed the active associa- 
tion of five of his sons, and consequently 
has been able to devote practically the 
whole of his time and attention to his 
municipal duties. His Lordship’s con- 
nection with the Corporation com- 
menced in 1870, when he was elected 
one of the representatives of the ward 
of Candlewick. It was not long before 
he succeeded in making his influence 
felt at Guildhall, and began to take an 
active interest in the debates in the 
Council Chamber. He has interested 
himself in the question of the adultera- 
tion of tea, and he succeeded in bring- 
ing about a great reform in this matter. 
Previously there had been no inspec- 
tion of tea that was brought into the 
country. Subsequently he turned his 
attention to food adulteration, and set 
on foot many reforms in this direction 
also. It was in the year 1889 that his 
Lordship was elected the head of the 
ward of Candlewick, upon the death of 
Alderman Sir Thomas Dakin. His 


election was absolutely unanimous. Of 
his Lordship’s municipal career since 
his election as the chief of Candlewick 
little need be said, as the facts are well 
known. It may be stated, however, 
that from the outset he has been a con- 
stant attendant at the periodical meet- 
ings of the Corporation, has proved 
himself a hard-working and able magis- 
trate, and, in short, has thoroughly 
justified in every way the confidence re- 
posed in him by the electors of his ward. 
He served the office of Sheriff in the 
mayoralty of the late Sir G. R. Tyler, 
Bart., his colleague being Alderman Sir 
Joseph Dimsdale. At the close of the 
year he received the honor of knight- 
hood at the hands of Her Majesty in 
recognition of his long services in the 
Corporation, and in joint celebration of 
the opening of the Tower Bridge, and 
of the birth of an heir to the throne in 
the direct line of succession. His Lord- 
ship is a past master of the Loriners’ 
Company, and a member of the Court 
of the Frame Work Knitters’ Company; 
and the clubs with which he is connect- 
ed as a member are the City, Carlton, 
and the Knights’ clubs, of which latter 
Colonel and Sheriff Probyn is also a 
member. His family consists of eight 
sons and a daughter, Mrs. John King 
Farlow, who, it is understood, will act 
as Lady Mayoress. 


—_———____ 


Phrenotypes and Side-Views. No, 29. 
WILLIAM BLACK, LOVER OF NATURE AND HUMAN GOOD. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


One of the worthiest of writers in 
modern literature has just died and left 
a large vacancy in the circle of novel- 
ists. He was not an old man by any 
means. A prolific writer, his pen had 
not lost aught of its cunning or fresh- 
ness, and the world expected much more 
from him, because of the fine maturity 
of thought and feeling which his later 
work shows. Yes, William Black will 
be missed from the ranks of England’s 


novelists, because in certain lines of 
word-painting he had no _ superior 
among contemporaries. Always pure 
in motive, and delicate and sweet in 
plot-conception, his carefully prepared 
books are fit for the reading of old and 
young. Abounding in admirable scenic 
description, especially of the most ro- 
mantic regions of his native Scotland, 
many of his titles afford much genuine 
instruction. Of the moral tone of his 
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books it may be said that there is not in 
one of them a meretricious incident. 
He avoided extravagance of incident 
and the tragic to a great extent in situa- 
tion. Seeking to be natural and simple, 
he nevertheless wove his stories of colors 
and characters that interested us always 
by their humanity and clever combina- 
tion of occurrences that were scarcely 
above the commonplace. His men and 
women walk and talk as men and women 
of the class they represent in Scottish 
and English soeiety. His style is grace- 
ful and finished; indeed, among English 
writers he may be said to be classical in 

















THE LATE WILLIAM BLACK, 


the type of his composition. Few cer- 
tainly exhibit more care in the mould- 
ing of sentences and choice of words. 
His manner of preparation was to ar- 
range the plot and progression of a story 
in mind, and have its general features 
well perfected before putting pen to pa- 
per. He might go about for months 
ruminating on a subject before putting 
pen to paper, then shut himself up and 
write steadily, day after day, for twelve 
hours until the work was done. 
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One of Mr. Black’s most delightful 
books, to us, is “Macleod of Dare.” 
We read it soon after publication, and 
found a great amount of pleasure in the 
lively descriptions of certain parts of 
bonny Scotland that are associated with 
the story. Then, too, there are striking 
effects of Scottish character in the book 
that reminded us of experiences, years 
before, when opportunity led us beyond 
the border while making a tour in Eng- 
land. 

At that time William Black had not 
become known so well as now in Amer- 
ica, and our happy impressions led us 
to secure a photograph of him and pre- 
pare a sketch, which was published in 
this magazine in 1891. Not long after 
the sketch appeared we were surprised 
to receive a letter from Mr. Black in 
which he very courteously thanked us 
for our good opinion of him as a man 
and an author and modestly disclaimed 
the possession of any remarkable gifts 
of character or authorship. It was a 
characteristic letter, and fully confirmed 
the written opinion of the man. 

This letter -was a surprise, and due 
without doubt to Mr. Black’s having 
received a copy of the number of the 
JOURNAL from some admirer of his who 
had read the sketch and considered it of 
sufficient importance to be seen by the 
novelist. Very few authors of wide 
reputation would have shown such 
courtesy and appreciation as evidenced 
by Mr. Black’s taking the trouble to 
write to us. The feeling and civility of 
the man were thus well exhibited. 

A cursory glance at the portrait by 
anyone acquainted with face types 
would satisfy him as to the race to which 
the lamented author belonged. The 
form and expression are markedly 
Scotchy. Born in Glasgow in 1841, he 
in youth attempted two or three lines 
of work, but a bias toward literary em- 
ployments seems to have indicated itself 
so strongly that at twenty-one he was 
convinced that nothing else would suit. 
In 1864 he became connected with the 
London daily press, doing service in 
various capacities, occasionally publish- 
ing astory. In 1875 he withdrew from 
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journalism and devoted his time to 
novel-writing altogether. His “ Daugh- 
ter of Heth ” appeared in 1871, and its 
success probably convinced him of the 
expediency of the course he adopted 
later. Every book that came later con- 
firmed the public impression of his su- 
periority as an artist in the sphere he 
had taken up. One needs only to men- 
tion “ A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap 
Violet,” “White Wings,” “ Prince 
Fortunatus,” “ Yolande,” “Shandon 
Bells,” etc., to remind the reader of a 
style of topic and treatment that has 
fascinated a great circle of readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

A temperament of the mental class 
is conspicuous in the pictures of Mr. 
Black, with a conjunction of physical 
elements that reminds one somewhat of 
Sir Walter Scott, although the head 
has not the abnormal development at 
the crown of the great poet-author. The 
lines of the forehead intimate a fine or- 
ganization of both the reflective and 
perceptive intellect, with capacity for 
the appreciation of the esthetic in form 
and expression. The temporal region 
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is broad beyond the average, and the 
head in the upper region appears to be 
rather of the square order, with fulness 
enough to impart to the disposition ele- 
ments of sympathy, tenderness, ready 
courtesy, and conceptions of an intui- 
tional nature. An excellent observer, 
with power to array impressions and 
facts gathered from the ever-moving 
world, Mr. Black possessed gifts of 
imagination and feeling that enabled 
him to invest his plot and incident with 
features out of the common, and so im- 
part a character of originality, or a 
phase of the unexpected, to every story 
that he wrote. He was no imitator. 
Yet with such impulses to order and 
symmetry as his forehead shows he must 
needs study the fitness of things and 
exhibit the charm of purity and pro- 
priety of conduct. So his characters 
always live and move in a way that 
suggests high and lofty motives, good 
and sweet thoughts; yet they have pe- 
culiarities of strength and mannerisms 
of individuality that strike the reader 
as of the author’s own invention. 





Phrenological Psychology. 
By tHe Rev. W. L. Spooner. 
(Continued from page 142, November, 1898.) 


First. Our first reading of any person 
by the old method can hardly be other 
than a transcript of our own minds. We 
look, we think, we call up the descrip- 
tions of mind by mental philosophers, 
and we say, “That person, like our- 
selves, perceives, feels, knows, imagines, 
thinks, reasons, remembers,” etc. True, 
that is saying something, saying, in- 
deed, a great deal, if we have a clear 
conception of the meaning of percep- 
tion, feeling, knowing, imagining, 
thinking, reasoning, remembering. But 
save just the impression we get through 
the senses, the whole process of estima- 
tion is inward, wrought out within the 
mind, and abstract. Without such a 
course of inward elaboration, however, 
the phrenologist measures his man, and 


can give a description quite as deep, and 
much more multiform, than can the old 
psychologist. And with the old system 
there is of necessity a sameness of de- 
scription, whereas, with the new meth- 
od, the idiosyncrasies of men are noted. 
The degrees of mental specialization in 
men, save as a broad fact of knowledge, 
or as discovered from specific study of 
action, are unknown to the old psy- 
chologists. In the easy way, then, by 
which Phrenology enables us to know 
men, to know them inwardly, to know 
them as to their possibilities of power, 
I claim we have one important evidence 
of its superiority to the old psychologi- 
cal method. The former gives us power 
to read the particular mental traits of 
individual men; the latter only enables 
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us to form abstract conceptions of the 
general mental characteristics of man- 
kind. 

Second. The account furnished by 
Phrenology of our whole mental con- 
stitution is better than that outlined by 
the abstract science. Whether actually 
distinct faculties exist or not (and most 
phrenologists contend for such distinct 
mental activities), the forms of mind- 
action defined by Phrenology are more 
than forty—considerably more than the 
usual number of faculties, intellectual 
and active, recognized by the old system. 
The above forty phases of mental action 
are divided generally into two great 
branches—intellectual, affective. The 
intellectual is connected with the for- 
ward portion of the frontal brain; the 
affective with the coronal lateral and 
occipital portions. The intellectual 
activities are again defined as percep- 
tive, reflective, intuitional. And the 
three divisions include sixteen or seven- 
teen different faculties. A comparison 
of the phrenological divisions with what 
has been called one of the best classifica- 
tions of intellectual faculties—that of 
Sir W. Hamilton—will show, I think, 
to the advantage of Phrenology. Sir W. 
Hamilton speaks— 

1. Of the Presentative faculty, in- 
cluding external and internal percep- 
tion. 

External perception is covered by the 
perceptives of Phrenology, and not only 
is the general notion of external percep- 
tion included, but varied forms of per- 
ception are denoted. Phrenology teach- 
es that the mind has a distinct percep- 
tive power for Form, Size, Weight, Col- 
our, Order, Number. It also states that 
there is a distinct faculty of Observa- 
tion—giving the tendency to minutely 
observe the peculiarities of men and 
things. O. 8S. Fowler called this faculty 
the Looker. 

By internal perception, Sir W. Ham- 
ilton means Self-consciousness. But 
this perceptive power, it seems to me, 
accompanies every form of mental ac- 
tion. If I observe, whether a thing or 
a thought, I perceive myself as observ- 
ing. If I imagine, I perceive myself as 
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imagining, and so on. Within itself the 
mind is, and must be, able to distinguish 
all its impressions, whether from objects 
or ideas. So the mind knows itself, its 
experiences, along the line of each fac- 
ulty. The self is that in which all the 
mental powers inhere and have their 
union. We know ourselves as knowing, 
feel ourselves as feeling, and as willing. 

2. The Conservative faculty of Ham- 
ilton is Memory—a power of the mind 
to remember, to recall any or all of its 
previous experiences. The phrenolo- 
gists hold that memory goes with each 
intellectual faculty. That is to say, the 
perception of form carries with it the 
memory of form; of place, power to re- 
member place; of events, ability to re- 
member them; of language, memory of 
words; of causes, a remembrance of 
them, ete. So that each faculty has the 
power to see and to retain the image of 
what it sees. Is not this definition of 
Memory as clear as that of the old psy- 
chology? and does it not help to a bet- 
ter understanding of the amazingly 
manifold retentiveness of mind? 

3. The Reproductive faculty spoken 
of by Sir W. H., and including sugges- 
tion and reminiscence, is, I presume, in- 
tended to express what is known as the 
law of association. This recurrence to 
the mind of ideas by suggestion and 
reminiscence looks very like “a law of 
memory.” What is called the associa- 
tion of ideas is a fact of experience, and 
the methods of the so-called “law of 
association” can be seen under the 
phrenological teaching that the faculties 
most alike and most nearly related are 
grouped together with a good degree of 
clearness. Faculties whose nerves are 
closely associated in the brain are mu- 
tually stimulative and suggestive. In- 
tellectual faculties are closely related— 
are associated—and act together. Im- 
pinging, cranially, on them are zesthetic 
and moral faculties. It is easy to see 
how, from the memory power of the 
faculties and their mutually related ac- 
tion, a continuous recurrence of asso- 
ciated ideas and experiences may take 
place. And the related action of all the 
faculties through their physiological 
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media can be readily understood, in view 
of the phrenological theory that all the 
brain nerves converge in the “ corpus 
callosum,” “the Sensorium of the 
brain.” The law of all mental action is 
that of harmonized co-operation. 

4, The “ Representative Faculty ”— 
Imagination—is generally associated by 
Phrenologists with Ideality. This fac- 
ulty is so called because it is the senti- 
ment of the beautiful, of the ideal. It 
has the eye for the beautiful in form, 
in expression, in thought, in character. 
It gives the tendency to idealize, to poet- 
ic expression, and to the creation of the 
beautiful. But close by Ideality is Sub- 
limity—the love of the grand, the mag- 
nificent—and Constructiveness; and 
above is the moral faculty, Spirituality, 
or Marvelousness. If these latter fac- 
ulties do not give imagination, being so 
near Ideality, they must tend to stimu- 
late the re-creative, re-presentative, or 
imaginative faculty. Anywise, the 
Phrenologist has quite as large a place 
for Imagination as the abstract system, 
and can in a superior way account for 
its different forms of action. 

5. The “Elaborative Faculties ”— 
Comparison, Reasoning, Judgment, etc. 
—have their correspondences in the 
phrenological system. With the latter, 
indeed, Comparison is distinguished as 
a faculty. The name denotes the func- 
tion. Its work is to compare—to com- 
pare in the realm of things and in the 
sphere of thought. It has immense an- 
alytical, critical, and reasoning use. In 
the whole world of knowledge likenesses 
and unlikenesses abound. Upon those 
resemblances and differences Compari- 
son has its eye. Possessed of a good 
measure of this power, one is able to 
copiously illustrate and to pursue the ab- 
stract comparative methods in thought. 
Wherein is the phrenological account of 
this power of mind, either in its concrete 
or abstract uses, inferior to that of Ham- 
ilton? And indicated, as it is claimed, 
in the middle upper part of the brow, 
the likely measure of it in any man, 
other things being equal, may be easily 
judged. Here comes in the superiority 
of the phrenological method. The old 
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system talks of Comparison as an ab- 
stract power, describes it in abstract way; 
Phrenology says, This person does or 
does not possess considerable power to 
compare, illustrate, criticise, etc. 

6. Causality is a name for a mind- 
power which, in that form of it, is not 
employed by the consciousness—psy- 
chology. As defined by the newer sys- 
tem, it includes all that is meant by 
Hamilton’s “ Regulative Faculty ” — 
“the source of necessary, @ priori 
truths.” It is the philosopher of the in- 
tellect. While closely associated with 
Comparison in analysis, reasoning, in- 
duction, etc., Causality is the great pow- 
er of deduction. It seeks into the reason 
of things; it is the @ priori reasoner; 
it delights in the abstract, the metaphy- 
sical, and the severer mental processes. 
Here, then, we have a faculty which, in 
scope and ability for abstract work, is 
equal, and, I venture to think, superior 
to the “ Regulative Faculty ” of Hamil- 
ton in accounting for and explaining 
the higher forms of mind-action. To 
have an insight into the phrenological 
meaning of Causality is to have a con- 
siderable knowledge of the states and 
activities of mind in the more abstract 
processes of thought and reasoning. 

%. Intuition is a power of mind which 
all psychologists allow. But only Phre- 
nologists give its cranial and physiog- 
nomical indications. Intuition as a 
faculty is the power of immediate sight 
or insight into men, things, truth, ete. 
The degree of its possession by any one 
man is known only to the Phrenological 
reader. That is, other psychologists can 
only judge of the measure of it in men 
as they see it indicated in speech, writ- 
ing, or action. <A look at the upper part 
of the forehead of a man enables the 
Phrenologist to say whether Intuition 
is an active and controlling power in 
that man. Of the cranial indication or 
non-indication of this faculty Phrenolo- 
gists are sure. I maintain, therefore, 
that to the thoughtful looker at others 
who observes the outward indication of 
Intuition, and who has a corresponding 
knowledge of what Phrenology teaches, 
there is a fine sight of mind-movement. 











The Organ 


By J. A. 


ITS FUNCTIONS AND THE USE IT IS TO THE 
OTHER FACULTIES. 


The location of the organ of Locality 
is to be found in the frontal convolu- 
tions and directly below the organ of 
Causality, above the organ of Weight, 
and between Eventuality and Time. It 
helps to assist all the other faculties, but 
it has a distinct work of its own to per- 
form and is appealed to in an individual 
manner. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITS DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Gall’s taste for natural history led 
him to go out into the woods to examine 
the various kinds of birds and animals 
he found there, but he had the greatest 
difficulty in finding the same nest of 
birds again, although he put marks on 
the trees and sticks by the way. His 
perplexity was so great that he was 
obliged to take a schoolmate with him. 
The lad’s talents were not above medi- 
ocrity, yet the facility with which he 
could find his way was so much the more 
striking that Dr. Gall often asked him 
how he contrived to guide himself so 
accurately; to which he replied by ask- 
ing in turn how he always contrived to 
lose himself everywhere. Dr. Gall took 
a cast of his head and endeavored to find 
persons who were distinguished for the 
same faculty. 

He found a celebrated landscape 
painter, Schoenberger, who told him 
that when he was traveling he needed 
only to sketch in the general outlines 
of the countries that interested him; for 
afterward, when he wished to make a 
more complete picture, every tree, stone 
of any size, or bunch of bushes spon- 
taneously presented itself to his mind. 
Dr. Gall took a cast of his head and 
placed it beside his _ schoolfellow 
Schneidler’s in order to obtain some 
more light on the subject. 

At this period Dr. Gall became ac- 
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of Locality. 
Fow ter. 


quainted with the author of “ Diana 
Sore,” M. Meyer, whose only pleasure 
was to wander about. He had an as- 
tonishing faculty of finding and recol- 
lecting the different places he had seen. 
Dr. Gall moulded his head and placed 
the cast by the side of the rest and then 
carefully compared them. He found 
that though very different in many 
other respects, yet they were strikingly 
alike in the region directly over the eyes 
near the organ of Educability. They 
all had two large prominences which be- 
gan just outside the root of the nose and 
ascended obliquely, upward and out- 
ward, as far as the middle of the fore- 
head. 

From this time Dr. Gall began to 
think that the faculty of recollecting 
places, might also be a fundamental fac- 
ulty whose organ was in the region of 
the brain just mentioned. 

Dr. Gall was careful to explain one 
difficulty which met him and which was 
presented to him by his opponents. It 
was in connection with the anatomy of 
this part of the skull. “In some human 
heads, particularly of males, the external 
plate,” he says, “is separated from the 
internal directly above and on the sides 
of the root of the nose, and as, in these 
subjects, which may not be very old, the 
external layer is carried outward and not 
inward as in decrepitude of old age, 
there are produced two very perceptible 
prominences in this region. Now, it is 
these prominences which the opponents 
maintain that I take for the external 
appearance of the organ of the sense of 
locality. This objection,” says Dr. Gall, 
“ was anticipated and answered long be- 
fore they made it,” which shows his fore- 
casting mind. “ My opponents err in 
considering the frontal sinuses to exist 
in all individuals. They are rarely found 
in women and are often absent in men 
till quite late in life, when the internal 
plate retires inward, without, however, 
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forming any external prominence. 
True, these prominences, formed by 
the frontal sinuses, are situated just 
where the external mark of the organ of 
the sense of locality begins; but they 
have an almost horizontal direction most 
often directly between the eyebrows, and 
sometimes extend to half the length of 
the eyebrows. On the contrary, the 
prominences produced by the organ of 
the sense of locality swell out more uni- 
formly, present no inequalities, and ex- 


projections of the frontal sinus in the 
lower animals a person must have an 
intimate acquaintance of the structure 
of the head in the different species. In 
some, such as the bull, buffalo, elephant, 
bear, and pig, the adults have large fron- 
tal sinuses. In others, as in the human 
species, they exist in one individual and 
not in another. Many varieties of dogs 
and often individuals of one of these va- 
rieties appear to have large frontal si- 
nuses, though anatomy shows that they 
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tend obliquely upward and outward to 
the middle of the forehead.” 

We give Dr. Gall’s words, that our 
readers may see that he was aware of the 
difficulties that surrounded his position 
and he was ready to meet them. 


ANIMALS’ SKULLS IN THIS REGION. 


Dr. Gall says to avoid confounding 
the development of this organ with the 


(LOCALITY LARGE.) 


have none at all, and that their brain is 
placed directly against the very thin 
cranial bones. 

The animals that have the organ of 
Locality large are numerous and help 
to simplify any doubt as to the proper 
location of this function. Dr. Gall had 
two dogs that were differently devel- 
oped in regard to this faculty; one often 
left the place on some excursion but 
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never failed to return; the other always 
got lost whenever he quitted his master’s 
sight. He subsequently owned another 
dog that could never learn what story 
of the house he lodged in, so that when 
accompanying the Doctor, if she got 
lost she would stand still and not move 
a step until her master had retraced his 
steps to find her. Once a dog was car- 
ried in a coach from Vienna to St. Pe- 
tersburg, and at the end of six months 
he reappeared in Vienna. 

Another was transported from Vien- 
na to London; he attached himself to 
a traveler and embarked with him, but 
as soon as they landed he made his es- 
cape and returned to Vienna. Many 
other instances could be given of dogs, 
cats, horses, and other animals where 
the organ has been known to be large 
in some and small in others. The mi- 
gration of animals also proves that they 
have a wonderful sense of Locality. We 
have found the organ large in the skull 
of the carrier pigeon, while it is not very 
large in the dove. Dr. Gall has there- 
fore proved to my mind without doubt, 
and his experience in many hundreds 
and thousands of cases accords with my 
own observations of the skulls of birds 
and animals in regard to the develop- 
ment of this faculty. Without this fac- 
ulty there would be no such things as 
geography and topography. 

All who are distinguished for making 
accurate charts are capacitated for this 
work by the activity of this organ, by 
virtue of which also the mind of man 
traverses the infinity of space. 


DEFINITION OF LOCALITY. 


The definition of Locality is the mem- 
ory of places; the capacity to find one’s 
way, and the intuitive sense that leads 
one right in taking several directions in 
traveling. The love of exploring new 
countries, the instinctive idea of the re- 
lation of places and topographical feat- 
ures which are seldom forgotten. 


WHEN VERY LARGE IT GIVES A GREAT DESIRE 
FOR TRAVELING. 

When very large it gives a great de- 

sire for traveling and seeing new coun- 
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tries, it gives a love for wandering like 
the gypsies; hence persons with the fac- 
ulty well developed have periodical de- 
sires to leave home and see other coun- 
tries, and many persons make it their 
business to travel constantly. 


ENDOWED WITH THIS FACULTY. 


All navigators and travelers take de- 
light in studying the world; when com- 
bined with Causality the astronomer cal- 
culates the distances and movements of 
the stars. In fact, no great astronomer 
has been known without this faculty ina 
well-developed condition. We have 
only to examine the portraits of Galileo, 
La Place, Newton, Kepler, Pascal, and 
Descartes for a proof of this; while por- 
traits of Captain Peary, Dr. Kane, Cap- 
tain Ross, Sir John Franklin, Dr. Liv- 
ingston, Stanley, Dr. Nansen, Christo- 
pher Columbus, and Captain Cook af- 
ford excellent examples of the develop- 
ment of its existence. Dr. John Hunter 
was afflicted with a disease which dis- 
turbed this organ so much that he had 
no conception of any place existing be- 
yond the room he was in, yet was per- 
feetly conscious of the loss of this mem- 
ory. 

The perceptive centers have been 
wisely arranged about the eyes, for they 
are the chief instruments through which 
impressions of the external world are 
conveyed to the mind, and each is sep- 
arate. Take, for instance, Individual- 
ity, which sees individually what is 
before it; Form distinguishes the out- 
line, while Size takes in its area and 
Weight its bulk, and Order its method 
and arrangement, and Color its distin- 
guishing hue, and Calculation its num- 
ber, but none of these recognize the 
place, hence the organ of Locality en- 
ables one to go back to the same street 
and house even when the person forgets 
the name of the street and number of 
the house. Mr. Gladstone had this fac- 
ulty so well developed in connection 
with the organ of Order that he could 
direct his private secretaries to. any 
drawer or pigeonhole in his desk or 
desks in his Downing Street residence, 
where he had his official papers, and 
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always succeeded in securing the desired 
manuscript. Tennyson says, “I am 
a part of all that I have seen,” hence we 
memorize what we examine and observe, 
and that knowledge becomes a part of 
ourselves. Some persons are opposed 
to railroads because they say, We can- 
not see things definitely enough to im- 
press them upon our minds. Someof the 
old philosophers, such as Thales, Plato, 
and Pythagoras, were averse to fast 
traveling on this account; they preferred 
traveling by foot for the purpose of see- 
ing and examining the country. Our 
study of books, maps, etc., convey to 
our minds a great deal of useful knowl- 
edge; in fact, they open up to our view 
a great deal of useful knowledge before 
a journey is taken; it has been said that 
an American abroad is to be seldom 
found separated from his or her copy of 
Bedeka or Bradshaw. Seneca says, 
“He who would make his travels delight- 


ful must first make himself delightful,” 
which is another way of saying that he 
must cultivate his organ of Locality and 
store his mind with useful observations. 
Traveling for a holiday can be turned 
into a pleasure and profit as well by 
rightly securing the proper environ- 
ments. <A lady pupil of mine in Mel- 
bourne who is now a resident of Yoko- 
hama sends me a yearly typewritten 
letter of some considerable length about 
her summer holiday. This letter always 
describes some interesting adventure 
among the islands of Japan. 

Lubbock says, “So far is the enjoy- 
ment of travel an interference with 
home that perhaps no one can thorough- 
ly enjoy his home who does not some- 
times wander away.” It is interesting 
to note that in the biography of Captain 
Cook it is expressly remarked that this 
navigator had these frontal prominences 
of Locality well developed. 





People of Note. 


LORD KITCHENER, OF KHAR- 
TOUM. 


By D. T. Exuiort. 


The great success of Lord Kitchener’s 
campaign in the Soudan has brought 
his name prominently before the whole 
civilized world. His great achievement 
in the cause of liberty, progress, and 
civilization will link his name with Eng- 
land’s foremost sons, and the future 
historian will record the exploits of the 
Soudan as being equal to the clever 
manceuvring of a Wellington. The 
subject of this sketch is an interesting 
study from a phrenological point of 
view, and students of the science will be 
impressed with his remarkable organ- 
ization. He has inherited a splendid 
physique; his superior vital powers give 
him strength of body and mind; his 
face indicates that all the powers of his 
mind are active. We look in vain for 
any sign of timidity or hesitancy in his 
character. He would act promptly, but 


all his plans would be well matured be- 
forehand. His character is a strong 
one, although the length of the nose 
appears to contradict this statement; 
what is wanting in length is made up 
in breadth, and indicates stratagem, 
tact, and good lung power, while the 
large chin shows health and long life. 
The head is comparatively large and 
well developed throughout; he is con- 
scious of his own powers, and is not lia- 
ble to extremes or swayed by emotion. 
The poise of the head shows self-con- 
fidence, the disposition to take on re- 
sponsibilities, to direct, lead, and com- 
mand, also fearlessness, directness of 
aim, and decisiveness in action. His 
well-disciplined mind is quick, sharp, 
and prompt in taking in the difficulties 
of a situation; his accurate knowledge 
of men and things enables him to use 
the material at his command to the best 
possible advantage; this was clearly evi- 
dent in the management of his last 
campaign against the Dervishes. His 
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perceptive faculties are remarkably 
strong, and his judgment of practical 
things is unique. He is quick to take 
in knowledge concerning the condition 
of things around him, and his ability to 
accumulate facts is one of the strong 
points in his character. His memory of 
places is equal to the great explorer, 














LORD KITCHENER. 


Captain Cook, hence he would excel in 
surveying, in opening up new ground, 
and in carrying out new enterprises. 
His keen, penetrating intellect and 
sagacity make him fully alive to his sur- 
roundings and far-seeing in working 
out the operations of his mind. The 
photograph indicates that Lord Kitch- 
ener has always manifested a good 
share of ambition, which in his case is 
wisely directed by the force of his in- 
tellect and reliable judgment. We fre- 
quently meet with ambitious people 
who are disappointed with the progress 
they are making toward a position of 
affluence and responsibility in life, but 
who overlook the importance of exer- 
cising and developing those powers of 
mind which will help them in gaining 
success in life. The subject of this 
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sketch has made full use of his oppor- 
tunities in life, and by industry, per- 
sistency, perseverance, and faithfulness 
to duty has attained a very high dis- 
tinction in the army. He is not the 
type of man to shrink from a difficult 
task; his Firmness and Combativeness 
give him indomitable courage in prose- 
cuting his plans, in resisting encroach- 
ments, and in defending principles. 
Notwithstanding the strength of these 
so-called harsher elements of the human 
mind, Lord Kitchener is a man of peace, 
and could only engage in warfare as a 
duty to his country. If we draw an 
imaginary line from Causality to Cau- 
tiousness, we shall observe the coronal 
region to be well rounded out and the 
moral sentiments fully developed; strict 
adherence to duty, integrity of action, 
humaneness, and sympathy are prom- 
inent elements in his character; the 
great interest he is taking in establish- 
ing an educational college at Khartoum 
in memory of the late General Gordon 
is a clear indication of his high sense 
of justice and interest in the general 
welfare of the people. Lord Kitchener 
is a man of action rather than words; 
he is not afraid of rough work; he can 
be depended upon to do his duty loyally; 
he has the right temperament for a 
soldier, and, having youth on his side, 
a successful and distinguished career is 
before him. 


—_———___@—————————_ 


{. xJOSEPH HODGES CHOATE. 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


The nomination of Mr. Joseph 
Hodges Choate to the embassy of Great 
Britain has been expected for some time 
past. He is a man who has been before 
the public for many years, and as an all- 
round lawyer he has been regarded as 
the foremost in the city of New York. 
He is equally at home in any civil court, 
a military court-martial,a maritime legal 
contest, or an international controversy, 
and as a man of keen insight and intel- 
lectual astuteness he will be welcomed 
as a suitable candidate to hold the posi- 
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tion of ambassadorship to the most im- 
portant foreign court. On the return of 
Mr. John Hay to fill the place of Secre- 
tary of State for President McKinley in 
place of Judge Day, it was with some 
anxiety and wonderment as to who 
should fill such an important position; 
although Mr. Choate is somewhat differ- 
ent from his predecessors, namely Low- 
ell, Bayard, and others as ministers to 
England, Mr. Choate will hold his own 
in quite an original way. He has a well- 
developed head, which is compact and 
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erally travels ahead of his informant, 
consequently he knows how to prepare 
himself on all sides; his faculties above 
and around the temples are also well 
developed; these give him taste in the 
choice of his language and enable him 
to select that which is suitable to the 
occasion. He also possesses large Lan- 
guage and is capable of seeing all round 
a subject before he gives away any ideas 
upon it. His versatility of talent is re- 
markable; in fact, he can lend himself 
to a variety of work. Speaking physio- 

















JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE. 


available. The fore-part of it indicates 
large Comparison, which is indispensable 
to a lawyer, and which assists him in 
showing power of analysis and ability 
to cross-examine, compare evidence, and 
sum up facts before him. His Intuition 
is also large, which, joined to his Mirth- 
fulness, enables him to understand char- 
acter and the motives of others, and 
shows keenness of wit in depicting the 
characteristics of those around him. It 
will be noticed that his perceptive facul- 
ties are actively developed, hence he can- 
not be told much about any work in 
which he is engaged, for his mind gen- 


logically, he possesses a good expansion 
of chest, and is not troubled with a nar- 
row contraction of lungs. His features 
are well-proportioned and show won- 
derful intellectuality in the keenness of 
his eye, great force of character and de- 
termination of mind in the central feat- 
ure—the nose; wise and far-sighted 
reserve in the thin lips,—which char- 
acteristic does not prevent him from 
talking well when he has a case on hand, 
—and a healthy ear. 

Mr. Choate is sixty-seven years of age. 
He was born in Salem, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 24, 1832. His father, George 
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Choate, was a physician in Salem and 
a cousin of the famous legal luminary, 
Rufus Choate. His family is descended 
from John Choate, who came from Eng- 
land in 1640 and settled in Ipswich. 
Mr. Choate was graduated from Har- 
vard at the head of his class in 1852, and 
from the law school two years later. He 
was admitted to the bar in Boston in 
1855, practiced there for a year, and 
then came to this city with a letter of 
introduction from Rufus Choate, which 
gained him admission to the office of 
Butler, Evarts & Southmayd. In 1859 
he was admitted to partnership in the 
firm, which for many years has been 
known as that of Evarts, Choate & Bea- 
man. His subsequent legal career was 
one of continuous triumph and increas- 
ing clientage. He has been the leading 
counsel in many of the most important 
cases tried in the Supreme Court of New 
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York, and of late years has frequently 
been engaged in arguments before the 
United States Supreme Court, the most 
noteworthy perhaps of the latter being 
his. exhaustive and successful plea 
against the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax, ordained by the Fifty-third 
Congress. 

He was president of the New England 
Society of New York in 1866-70; the 
Union League Club, 1876-84; the Har- 
vard Alumni, 1889, and the New York 
Bar Association, 1888-89. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1887, and from Harvard in 1888. 
His home in this city is at No. 50 West 
Forty-seventh Street, and he has a sum- 
mer residence at Stockbridge, in the 
Berkshire Hills. He was married in 
1861 to Miss Caroline D. Sterling, 
daughter of Frederick Sterling, of 
Cleveland, O., and has three children. 

J. A. F. 


——______————— — 


The Executive Nose. 


This is the nose par excellence that 
has for its motto, “I conquer, I exe- 
cute”; it differs from Dante’s, which 
was what could be called a melancholic 


nose, or one that dipped well down from ~ 


the curve on either side, and it also va- 
ries from that of Father Ignatius, as 
this one stands out sharply without any 
dip at its point and with no tendency to 
roundness in the body of the nose. It 
again differs from M. Edouard De Resz- 
ké, whose nose is indicative of emotion, 
with rather a tendency toward the ner- 
vous temperament, and it has not that 
roundness to its point which we see so 
fully represented in De Reszké. The ex- 
ecutive nose says emphatically that it in- 
tends to conquer in the work it sets out 
to do, and therefore there is no mistak- 
ing its characteristics. It ranges some- 
where between the nose of Voltaire and 
Charles Dickens; the former, it will be 
remembered, has a curve at the top, 
while the latter has a decided rise in the 
center. An executive nose plods; it 
oversees its work; it prepares and lays 


out in a forceful way what it intends to 
accomplish. Admiral Dewey shows that 











SIR‘JOHN FRANKLIN. 
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his head gave him his nose, and from 
the will-power manifested we can have 
no uncertainty about the result of his 
actions. He has not as pugnacious a 
nose as had Bismarck, neither does his 
firmness amount to such a rock, but 
there is enough of this element to indi- 
erate that with his Destructiveness and 
Combativeness he is capable of sur- 
mounting all obstacles before him. The 
force and insight are capable of doing it. 

The executive nose does not stop to 
make poetry or waste its energy by 
many exclamations; neither does it be- 
moan the circumstances that surround 
it, but just takes hold of the situation 
and makes the best of circumstances and 
wheels things around to its own aggres- 
siveness and self-assertion. It is not the 
nose of Cardinal Newman which has 
been called the warrior nose, but it was 
more the nose of Mr. Gladstone, and in- 
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cludes the further characteristics of en- 
durance, tenacity, solidity, and patience. 
Colonel Waring was another man who 
possessed a good degree of this type of 
nose. 

When possessed by a woman the char- 
acter should partake largely of the char- 
acteristics of the father, in order that 
there may be harmony of power. Com- 
pare it again with that of Frederick the 
Great, and you find in the latter a 
straight egotistical character; it has no 
great bulk or breadth, as have the char- 
acters we have just mentioned. It is 
more like Martin Luther’s, which in- 
dicated strength, massiveness, and 
breadth. In most navigators we find 
it large, such as in Columbus, Cooke, 
and explorers, such as Livingston and 
Stanley, and it is large in the features 
of Sir John Franklin, whose portrait is 
here given. F. 





Our Boys and Girls, How Shall We Educate them? 


A very serious problem nowadays is, 
How shall we educate our boys and 
girls. I once heard a father say, “I 
believe in giving my boys a good edu- 
cation, and then let them decide for 
themselves what they would like to be- 
come.” Very often this has been too 
late to prepare them for what they are 
really adapted and for which they need 
special training. We were much pleased 
with what Mr. Henry Clews said recent- 
ly: “If a boy is to be a business man, 
give him a good commercial education 
until he is seventeen or eighteen, and 
then put him to work. He’ll begin at 
the bottom, and if the stuff is there, 
he’ll find his way to the top.” But when 
a foolish father sends his son to Yale 
or Harvard and then places him in a 
business house he has practically ruined 
his career at the start. 

Your college gentleman, twenty-two 
or twenty-three years old, cannot work 
into a busy office and do boys’ work; 
all his instincts revolt. He is beginning 





four years too late, and in this he is at 
a disadvantage. I have always believed 
in cultivating self-reliance. The above 
is good advice, but we would go a step 
further and find out whether the lad 
was adapted to a business or a profes- 
sional career, and not wait until he is 
seventeen or eighteen and then see if 
the “ stuff is in him ”—and Phrenology 
can do this. Mr. J. Edward Summons 
holds the idea that in starting a lad in 
life he should have his own choice; he 
thinks he should have his own univer- 
sity education minus the classics, and 
then be helped with a little material aid, 
after which he should shift for himself. 
Here again the advice is suitable for just 
a few lads, but the kind of university 
education is a point that needs to be de- 
fined. We may educate our lads to be 
civil engineers at Stevens’s Institute; we 
educate them for ministers at our theo- 
logical seminaries, for physicians and 
surgeons, lawyers, at our various other 
colleges, but the work of a specialist 
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takes a lifetime to accomplish, therefore 
we do well to consider early the possi- 
bilities of our children without making 
a business of saying much to the little 
mind concerning our wishes for them. 
We can focus their interests by explain- 
ing what different professional men do 
and what business men have to know. 
It is true that the men who made the 
history of America were not college- 
bred, not educated in the modern sense, 
for one hundred years ago there were 
few who were wealthy enough to give 
their sons an education; they were kept 
busy cutting down trees. Yet we must 
not forget that they made the country, 
and will the university men of to-day 
produce their equal? 

Our girls are a problem, also. 

There is just as much diversity of 
opinion about the education of our girls 
as our boys. The Rev. Antoinette 
Blackwell and the Rev. Phcebe Hana- 
ford have beautifully expressed their 
views in a contemporary paper, and as 
they are so well known their ideas will 
be appreciated. The Rev. Antoinette 
Blackwell says: “I believe that in this 
enlightened age there are still mothers 
who believe in tending a girl like a hot- 
house flower and shutting her up from 
the outer world. Nonsense! There is 
only one cardinal principle to adopt with 
a girl at this time—teach her fearless- 
ness and independence. Give her all 
reasonable liberty. Make her under- 
stand that in this life we must act for 
ourselves, think for ourselves, and be 
ourselves. Teach the girl that she must 
not look to the father or the brother or 
the husband for guidance in this life, 
but that she is born to take the initiative 
in human affairs. 

“Depend upon this, that if the girl 
is good she will in such circumstances 
become so much the better. 

“ A knowledge of the world can only 
be acquired in the world. That is the 
principle on which a girl must be 
trained. 

“ Of course, I am in favor of giving 
every woman a profession—the profes- 
sion best suited to her. Even if she mar- 
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ries it is a gratifying reflection that she 
may at any time earn her livelihood. 

“Tt is my conviction that the present 
race of girls is distinctly superior to that 
of the last generation, and I ascribe the 
superiority to the love of exercise, de- 
velopment in athletics, and greater free- 
dom of thought and action.” 

The idea of giving every girl a profes- 
sion is a practical one, and one which 
at one time of life or another is always 
brought to the test and called into play. 

The Rev. Phcebe Hanaford says that 
she supposes that it was because she was 
brought up on the old system that she 
does not approve of the wholesale lib- 
erty that is given to girls by their moth- 
ers of the present day. “ Neither,” says 
she, “can I approve the system of se- 
clusion under the eye of the family. In 
one word, I’d like to strike a happy me- 
dium, which we have not yet found. 

“Tam not in favor of entire liberty 
for a girl. I do not believe in exposing 
her to every contaminating influence 
that may be found in the streets. It is, 
after all, better that her thoughts should 
be kept pure and unsullied until she is 
forced to go into the world and learn 
what sorrow and suffering and sin and 
shame mean. 

“ However, no one has yet been able 
to find a middle path between the two 
extremes. 

“Wherever it is necessary, a girl 
should be taught to earn her own liveli- 
hood, but her first duty, after all, is 
wifehood and motherhood. It seems to 
me that in the performance of her round 
of domestic duties she more than earns 
her livelihood, and she after all fulfils 
her natural mission in life. 

“Train a girl to respect herself, to re- 
spect the feelings of others. Imbue her 
with sound principles of right, teach her 
that originality, the power of thinking 
and acting for one’s self is the secret of 
true happiness, and you’ll get your ideal 
woman.” 

This is a subject that needs to be thor- 
oughly ventilated, and we should be 
glad to receive further light on the ques- 
tion. J. 
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Notes and 


Comments 


By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS 
SHARKS. 


The shark has a bad name, but it isa 
very useful fish, with some good char- 
acteristics. It is the scavenger of the 
sea, eating up stuff which otherwise 
would make its waters foul. Any dead 
animal in it is at once seized upon and 
devoured. Its digestive powers are equal 
to those of the ostrich. Whalers, when 
they catch a whale, throw away much 
of its huge body, and the sharks come 
by the thousand to feast upon it. How 
they know such a feast is spread for 
them is a mystery, but there must be 
intelligence in them to find out so quick- 
ly as they do. The shark has no bones, 
but only cartilaginous material as a sub- 
stitute. Their constitutions are very 
strong, and they recover from serious 
wounds. I once examined by micro- 
scope a section of a shark’s stomach and 
found the structure of the glands for 
secreting gastric juice the same as in 
man. Reproduction in the shark takes 
place in three ways. Some are vivipa- 
rous, giving birth to their young alive, 
a dozen or more at a time; others lay 
eggs and watch them with care till 
hatched, and others carry the eggs in 
a pouch till they hatch, and each spe- 
cies guards its young with solicitude, 
and when danger is near the young go 
into the mother’s mouth to hide till the 
danger is over. This shows that they 
have philoprogenitive instincts of a 
higher order than most fish. Sharks are 
lazy, intelligent, enormous eaters, and 
have great cautiousness, which amounts 
to fear, for they do not attack a man in 


IN 


the water unless he is first dead or pa- 
ralyzed by fear, so he cannot move or 
show signs of life. A bold, resolute man 
in the water near sharks, I am told, is 
never disturbed by them. Old, feeble 
sharks seek some quiet place away from 
their comrades, where they can live un- 
disturbed and die in peace. I have seen 
them in the quiet water of the Hudson 
River looking as peaceful as any other 
fish. 


LOVE OF CHILDREN AMONG 
MOUND BUILDERS. 


How do we know that the mound 
builders loved their children and made 
arrangements for their happiness ? 
First, on general principles, we know 
that philoprogenitiveness was essential 
in all races, and even to most animals, 
to secure their perpetuity. Without this 
faculty the helpless creatures would have 
perished before they were able to look 
out for themselves. But we have other 
objective evidence. In the Ohio Valley 
are many mounds built before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. In ex- 
amining them we find among the re- 
mains toys, tiny stone hatchets, and 
other objects for the children’s amuse- 
ment, fashioned with care and skill. 
This is as good evidence as can be asked 
for by anyone. 





MOUND BUILDERS’ BRAINS. 


We know only of the mound builders’ 
brains by the skulls we find in the 
mounds. All archeologists agree they 
were very long as compared with their 
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breadth, and they had low foreheads. 
Judging from the size of the skulls of 
such as we have, their brains were small, 
and, compared with the Caucasian 
their foreheads were also narrow, but 
they had a primitive art, some knowl- 
edge of surveying, and traded with bor- 
dering tribes and even those some dis- 
tance away. They had also a religion 
somewhat superior to idolaters, for they 
worshiped a divine being. They sent 
the news from one place to another by 
flashing lights from high mounds. They 
had mechanical genius, made pottery, 
tools, and ornamented them often beau- 
tifully. Their arrow-heads show this. 
They chopped down trees with stone 
axes with wooden handles. They 
worked in the mines, for we find their 
stone tools in deserted ones just as they 
left them. They were social also, and 
lived in villages and seemed to believe 
in immortality, judging from the way 
the dead were buried with their choicest 
treasures. All this agrees with the de- 
velopment of their brains, judged by the 
form of their skulls. 





SANITARIUMS FOR INDIGENT 
CONSUMPTIVES. 


Dr. Stchsépotiew, in Gazette des 
Fauz, advocates sanitariums for indi- 
gent consumptives for the protection of 
the public at large. He says, 

1. That the true treatment for this 
disease—the hygiene treatment—can 
only be undertaken in establishments 
specially provided and at a distance from 
all cities. 

2. Pure air and sunshine are the 
greatest enemies of consumption, and 
places for sanitariums should be chosen 
with these facts in view. 

3. Consumption is often the disease 
of poverty, and philanthropic persons 
or medical and hygiene associations may 
very properly lend their influence to the 
erection of suitable institutions for these 
unfortunate persons. : 

4, A vigorous appeal to those able and 
inclined to aid such unfortunates should 
meet with a ready response. 

5. All great cities should have hospi- 
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tals for poor consumptives specially sit- 
uated and under conditions favorable to 
not only their proper treatment, but for 
the protection of those who otherwise 
would be exposed to the germs of conta- 
gion which they give off. 

6. Many will maintain that the State 
should build these institutions, but, in 
our opinion, it were better that it be 
done by private means, given by the 
wealthy, or those who are interested in 
benevolent work. Few think how little 
our generous nature is hardened by 
State charities and institutions which 
too often come under the influence of 
political parties, and much of their use- 
fulness is lost. Private charity pro- 
duces, when wisely done, often great 
good to the giver as well as receiver, but 
public charity must be enforced by law 
and does not react favorably, but un- 
favorably, on the reluctant giver. 





HOW WE GAIN KNOWLEDGE. 


It is, I believe, admitted by all scien- 
tists that we gain knowledge through 
our senses—that is, through the sensa- 
tions which come to us principally 
through the eyes, and in addition, also, 
to the senses of hearing, touch, taste, and 
smell. Some would add a sixth sense, 
but there is no solid foundation for that 
yet, whatever there may be in the fut- 
ure. The most important of these 
senses is the sense of sight. What a 
world does it reveal to us which would 
be unknown but for it. But our sense 
impressions are not of themselves know]l- 
edge. We judge of their relations and 
value by our thinking brain, not our 
feeling one. The senses are not infal- 
lible, and what they give us must be 
corrected and correlated into thought. 
Nor is the brain infallible. It goes by 
experience, and often our experience is 
limited and we cannot judge correctly of 
the relative values of things. From all 
this we see that the larger and more 
various our sense impressions and the 
more varied our experiences, the more 
correct will our knowledge be likely to 
be. For self-culture, then, see and hear 
much and form judgments when the 
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things we see and hear, etc., have been 
well worked out by trial. The man with 
a large, well-trained brain does this best, 
but most of us can do it well enough 
for practical life by paying attention 
and trying to think straight. Think 
straight—yes, that is the phrase for 
this and all coming generations of men 
and women. 





WHAT IS HEALTH? 


Health may be defined as a condition 
of body which gives us a satisfying 
amount of strength and power to en- 
dure, and it is determined mainly by the 
state of nutrition. When this is perfect, 
little more is needed; when imperfect, 
we cannot feel strong or endure. Then, 
as a law of life, study nutrition. The 
primitive men could not do this, and 
lived largely by chance, good-luck, and 
by being strong. The weak and un- 
skilled died. Even now, with all our 
splendid agriculture, few are well-nour- 
ished, because they do not know how to 
adjust their diet to their bodily needs. 
Most of us eat too much, some too little, 
and about all a more or less unbalanced 
diet. I remember, when studying medi- 
cine, a professor said: “It is not mate- 
ria medica we should study; it is ma- 
teria alimentaria. ‘This is still true. 
One of the neglects of our age is this 
study. It is more important than geog- 
raphy, or geology, or almost any sci- 
ence. Let us begin the next century by 
an extended study of materia alimen- 
taria. 





BRAIN FAG AND NEURASTHENIA. 


It is not always easy to draw the line 
between “ brain fag ” and neurasthenia— 
that is, between temporary cerebral fa- 
tigue and true nervous exhaustion. Usu- 
ally the two go together; but in those 
eases in which an intellectual worker is 
run down without its coming to a case of 
neurasthenia proper—and such cases can 
be counted by the thousands—what is 
best to be done? Dr. Romme has just 
made some very valuable suggestions 
with reference to them, and bases justly 
the whole treatment on hygiene and ton- 
ics. Nevertheless the key-note of treat- 
ment in all such conditions is rest. Some 
of Dr. Romme’s suggestions are these: 
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The patient should go and live in the open 
air in the country; if he cannot, he 
should occupy rooms well aired, venti- 
lated, and with full exposure to the sun. 
Between*each period of work, covering a 
few hours, and especially before and after 
meals, he should take mild physical exer- 
cise in accordance with his tastes, such 
as walking, bicycling, rowing, gymnas- 
tics, open-air games, bowling, golf, cro- 
quet, lawn tennis, etc. If he cannot go 
out he can do gymnastics in his rooms, 
play billards—in a word, seek distraction 
and movement. If he finds gymnastics 
too fatiguing he will derive benefit from 
carriage exercise. His meals ought to be 
regular and substantial, with avoidance 
of alcoholic drinks. Massages and 
douches are valuable adjuvants. : 
These cases are much benefited by 
shampooing the head every day, and then 
rubbing it with alcohol before drying 
thoroughly. It is well, however, to begin 
the treatment with a complete absolute 
rest from mental labor for several weeks 
before adopting Dr. Romme’s sugges- 
tions. Horseback riding is a most valu- 
able exercise and aid to re-establishment 
in brain fatigue. As regards tonics, there 
is nothing better than a phosphate combi- 
nation of iron, quinine, and maltine, alter- 
nating with a course of the glycero-phos- 
phates.—The Family Doctor. 


2 


EGGS AS FOOD. 


Would it not be wise to substitute more 
eggs for meat in our daily diet? About 
one-third of an egg is solid nutriment. 
This is more than can be said of meat. 
There are no bones, no tough pieces that 
have to be laid aside. A good egg is made 
up of ten parts shell, sixty parts white, 
and thirty parts yolk. The white of an 
egg contains sixty-six per cent. water, 
and the yolk fifty-two per cent. Practi- 
cally an egg is animal food, and yet there 
is none of the disagreeable work of the 
butcher necessary to obtain it. The veg- 
etarians of England use eggs freely; and 
many of these men are eighty and ninety 
years old, and have been remarkably free 
from sickness. Eggs are best when 
cooked four minutes; this takes away the 
animal taste, which is offensive to some, 
but does not harden the white or yolk so 
as to make them difficult to digest. An 
egg if cooked very hard is difficult of di- 
gestion, except by those persons pos- 
cessed of stout stomachs; such eggs 
should be eaten with bread, and masti- 
cated very finely. Fried eggs are much 
less wholesome than boiled ones. An egg 
dropped into hot water is not only a clean 
and handsome, but a delicious morsel. 
Eggs contain much phosphorus, which is 
supposed to be beneficial to those who use 
their brains much. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


WELL NOURISHED AND PROMISING. 


By Uncie Josepu. 


No. 449.—John M. V. Chapman, 
Hamilton, Ont.—Quality of organiza- 
tion varies. Even in the children of the 
same family we have sometimes come 





alies, reasons, too, which parents should 
be aware of and strive to prevent when 
they undertake the responsibilities of 
parentage. The portraits indicate that 


Nos. 449 anp 500.—JOHN M. V. CHAPMAN AND MARVEL CHAPMAN. 


across one member who seems alto- 
gether different to the rest, who are 
bright and intelligent. There are many 
reasons which account for these anom- 


the children have been well nour- 
ished and parented. John, the elder, is 
well-balanced and has a good physique 
as well as a capable mind; his brain is 
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apparently and his head is of good size 
and finely proportioned. Study will be 
easy to him; he will take delight in ex- 
periments, and as a chemist, demonstra- 
tor of physics, or as a historian in col- 
lecting facts and classifying them, or 
as a librarian in organizing new methods 
for conveniently finding books of daily 
use and preserving rare reference books, 
he would take a deep interest. 

He has a large development of Caus- 
ality, which gives him a very inquiring 
mind. He is old for his age, and much 
resembles a lad whom we examined some 
few months ago, who was a great reader 
of history, biography, and travel. This 
lad has energy to propel his intellect, 
and so we may-expect to hear of his con- 
tinued progress. 

It would not surprise us to learn that 
he had taken up the profession of medi- 
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cine or occupied the chair of president 
of Columbia College in the twentieth 
century. He must cultivate more verbal 
expression and talk slowly. 


No. 500, Marvel Chapman, has an an- 
gelic nature and is a little too ethereal 
fora boy. He will need to be hardened 
by judicious treatment at home before 
he goes out into the world. He is a very 
sensitive child, and more of a theorist 
than a scientist; intensity of feeling is 
one of his characteristics, and he will 
show a very loving, affectionate disposi- 
tion. He has considerable poetical tal- 
ent and will manifest less desire to pa- 
rade his abilities in public than to work 
quietly in the seclusion of his own home; 
still, if there was anything heroic to be 
done, any cause to be supported, he 
would be ready for the call. 





Child Study and Phrenology. 


By Mrs. Henry WaALLERSTEIN, OF THE Woman’s Law Crass or THE N. Y. Unt- 
VERSITY. 


A feature of the present time is the 
convergences of the sciences. Not so 
long ago each appeared to be getting 
further and further away from the rest. 
The astronomer was losing touch with 
the chemist, the chemist with the physi- 
ologist, the physiologist with the geol- 
ogist, he with the physician, and so on 
to the end. 

But, nowadays, each science has so 
broadened that it begins to overlap all 
of its colleagues. These thoughts came 
to my mind in studying two recent pub- 
lications—one, “ A Manual of Mental 
Science for Teachers and Students; or, 
Childhood: Its Character and Culture,” 
by J. A. Fowler, and the other a report 
on vacation schools and playgrounds for 
1898, by Dr. Henry 8. Curtis, Dr. 
Frances H. Tabor, and other eminent 
pedagogues. 

One work represents the application 
of cranioscopy and Phrenology to the 
all-important theme of child culture, 


and the other the latest theories and 
principles of pedagogy, physiology, and 
psychology. Yet, despite the diverse 
character of methods and authors, the 
conclusions are remarkably alike. They 
seem to demonstrate the scientific truth 
of the old adage, “‘ mens sana in corpore 
sano.” Phrenology shows that the de- 
velopment of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem requires as large a flow of healthy 
blood as that of the muscle, and the 
experiments conducted by the Board of 
Education confirms this teaching by the 
uniform set of results tried under the 
direction of competent superintendents. 
Phrenology lays down the principle 
that the highest cerebral and mental 
development involves a symmetrical 
growth and condition of every sense and 
faculty. Pedagogic experiment in the 
kindergarten playground and classroom 
teaches that studies and exercises bring- 
ing into action all the senses as well as 
intellectual faculties procure far better 
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results than those in which the curri- 
culum is restricted to a few special top- 
ics or lines. 

Phrenology insists upon the principle 
that growth mental as well as physical 
is from the general to the special, from 
the indefinite to the definite, and from 
the physical toward the mental. Child 
study has proved that the best results 
are had when a course is pursued based 
entirely upon these channels of action. 

Educational progress has brought in- 
to being new forces and activities in the 
great schools, public and private. The 
ancient schoolma’am has been relegated 
to obscurity, and in her place are 
trained teachers, special workers, ocu- 
lists, physiologists, physical culturists, 
play instructors, masters of sports, and 
supervising physicians. The next stage 
will undoubtedly bring forth the edu- 
cational phrenologist, who will indicate 
the best lines along which the educa- 
tion of each individual should be con- 
ducted. 

At the present time we depend en- 
tirely upon experience. We put chil- 
dren into an intellectual inquisition 
and make them suffer for months and 
years until we find out what they can 
do and what they cannot do. - 

Many a little boy and girl has been 
made to toil in mathematics when there 
was no corresponding quality in the 
brain; in music, when they could never 
sing a true note; in language, when they 
had no linguistic power whatever; and, 
on the other hand, many great mathe- 
maticians, musicians, painters, and 
sculptors have been prevented, or at 
least delayed, from obtaining the posi- 
tion for which nature designed them. 

When it is found that this waste of 
time and energy can be saved, and that 
the true nature of the child can be de- 
termined within limits at an early period 
in its development, educational progress 
will be more rapid, complete, and satis- 
factory than it has been under the im- 
pirical methods of the past and even of 
the present. 

This principle applies to the moral 
as well as the mental development of 
children. Its application will enable a 
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teacher, as well as a parent, to curb and 
modify morbid or abnormal tendencies 
and to strengthen and increase those 
which are deficient. In many instances 
it will be of benefit, especially where the 
child’s nature is cramped, dwarfed, or 
injured by improper home surround- 
ings. A bright, good child, brought up 
in an unhealthful atmosphere, may 
seem stupid, perverted, and evil, when 
beneath that seeming are qualities of the 
best type. 

How far this can be done is of course 
a problem to be solved by experimenta- 
tion. If it succeeds in one out of two 
cases, in one out of four, in one out of 
ten, it will be a great step forward upon 
existing conditions. 


~~ 
> 


THINGS A MOTHER SHOULD 
NOT DO. 


She should not forget that if she 
treats her boy as a gentleman, she will 
do much toward making him a gentle- 
man. 

She should not treat her boy to per- 
petual frowns, scoldings, and fault- 
findings. “Sugar attracts more flies 
than vinegar.” Love wins her boy to a 
noble manhood. 

She should never be so busy or hard 
pressed for time that she cannot listen 
to him. If he lives to be a man he will 
all too soon leave her. She should 
make the most of him while she has 
him. 

She should encourage outdoor exer- 
cise or sports, and she should not forget 
to train him with proper regard for his 
personal appearance. 

She should never allow him to form 
such habits as coming to table in his 
shirt sleeves, neglecting his nails or 
teeth, or carrying soiled handkerchiefs 
about with him. 

She should never nag him, or forget 
that he is a creature of reason, not an 
animal that requires to be driven. 

She should not try to break her boy’s 
will, but be thankful that he is manly 
enough to have a mind of his own. 
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A New Year’s Wish. 


By J. Batpwiy. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


“Mother, dear, I am sorry to grieve 
you, but I have already given you my de- 
cision,” said Mildred. 

“Think it over,” said her mother, leav- 
ing the room. 

So Mildred thought it over this way: 
“ Mamma wants me to marry Lord Clar- 
risbrook, and I cannot and will not. I 
feel sure he means to propose to me very 
soon, and I verily believe that he has told 
mamma so already, for she never became 
quite so angry with me before. Shall I 
go with Mr. Lightfoot? Yes, I will! Oh, 
if my mother only loved Christian peo- 
ple! What shall Ido? I have no one in 
the world to advise me! Oh, you naughty 
heart, to beat so fast! You know that all 
my interests are centered upon Vernon 
Lightfoot. Does he love me, I wonder? 
Not the way that mamma’s friend does. 
No, he never flatters me, and never tires 
me with senseless talk. He just makes 
me supremely happy without my know- 
ing how. I think I will tell God all about 
the matter, for I know I shall be able to 
act rightly afterward.” She accordingly 
knelt down, and poured out her perplexi- 
ties in prayer and sought guidance. 
When she arose she felt unspeakably 
comforted and strengthened. 

The next morning her mother, having a 
headache, did not appear at breakfast. 
As soon as the meal was finished, Mildred 
coaxed her father into the library, and 
told him her trouble. 

“ Mildred,” he said, “I am glad you 
have spoken to me on the subject, for I 
think I can help you, and you can always 
come to me in any perplexity. 

“A thought has just struck me. You 
know I have always been fond of reading 
phrenological literature, and you see 
what I have in my hands this moment. 
Well, Childie! some months ago, when I 
expected to lose everything in my busi- 
ness, I sent my photographs to ——, and 
requested a delineation of my character, 
and the line of work in which I might 
expect the most success, and advice as to 
what I ought to turn my attention to at 
my time of life. I received in return a 
careful analysis of my character, with 
valuable advice as to what I should do, 
and what is more I have already acted 
upon it, and I will tell you the result in 
a few days. 

“ And now my dear child, I should like 


you to send your own photos and those 
of your two friends and get a delineation 
of all three, and ask the professor which 
of the two gentlemen is adapted to your 
temperament and character; do not be in 
a hurry to decide yourself, but let me 
know the result of your inquiry. Here is 
the address.” ‘ 

Mildred felt that a great burden had 
been taken off her shoulders, and did as 
her father instructed her; in fact, she 
had her father take the necessary meas- 
urements of her head and answer the re- 
quired questions, and then she folded 
them up with two photographs of her 
own, one small modest one of Mr. Light- 
foot, and several elegant cabinets of Lord 
Carrisbrook, which her mother had placed 
about the drawing- room. 

At last she exclaimed, “I believe the 
phrenologist will think I am in love with 
Lord Robert because I am sending more 
of him than of poor Vernon, but Lord 
Robert’s are so characteristic I will run 
the risk.” 

“Which ones are they?” 
father, with a smile. 

“ One is a front view in evening dress; 
in another he is in his shooting costume, 
and in his right hand is his ever-present 
cigar—this is a three-quarter view; and 
in a third he shows a direct profile.” 

“ The phrenologist will not be deceived 
in his opinion, and that is all you want,” 
replied her father. 

He was acquainted with Mr. Lightfoot 
and knew him to be a man of estimable 
qualities, and quite a rising young man. 
He had noticed Mildred’s liking for him, 
and this did not displease him, for he also 
knew that his wife’s designs were in quite 
another direction, and felt sure that Mil- 
dred could never be happy with one who 
was so thoroughly born of the world. 

Mrs. Lanton was indisposed all day, and 
a note of refusal was sent to Lord Rob- 
ert, while Mildred went to the reception 
and enjoyed it. The returned mission- 
ary was a lady of refinement and cult- 
ure. She was a graduate of one of the 
United States colleges. Mildred had the 
pleasure of talking with her for a little 
while, and she ventured to ask her if she 
believed in phrenology. “Believe in 
it?” she said. “ Yes, my dear girl. It has 
brought a great deal of happiness into my 
life. It has given me a most congenial 


asked her 
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life companion, and has helped me to find 
my proper place in this world. I would 
advise every young lady to have a chart of 
her character.” 

On New Year’s morning the characters 
came to hand. Mildred had just finished 
reading them when the door-bell rang in 
avery demanding way. 

Mildred ran to open it, thinking it was 
her friend Carrie Stevens, who had 
promised to call. Much to her surprise, 
who should she find standing before her 
but Vernon Lightfoot. He was pale, and 
there was a tenderness in his eye that 
Mildred had never noticed before. 

“A Happy New Year, Miss Mildred,” 
said Vernon, cheerily. ‘I wanted to be 
the first one to greet you this morning, 
and so I came early. Can you give me a 
few minutes of your time? ” 

She flushed as he expressed his New 
Year’s greetings and put into her hands 
some beautiful roses. 

She thought he had never looked so 
well before, and it was the first time he 
had ever presented her with even a single 
flower. 

She led the way into the library and, 
when the door was closed, he sank down 
in a chair beside her and gently drew her 
hand in his and told her what he had 
tried in vain to do for the last three years. 
He explained his position in life and how 
he had hesitated asking her to accept his 
love and return it with her own. 

“Last night I heard that your fath- 
er’s business had failed, and that you 
were now even poorer than Iam. I was 
so afraid that you would leave town be- 
fore I could see you that I came at once. 

“Can you, do you love me? Will you 
be mine? You know, now, that I love 
you for your own sweet self, and not be- 
cause you are an heiress? ” 

Mildred laid her face on his shoulder 
for a moment, and he knew that she 
loved him, but she said nothing. She 
quickly drew herself together, for she 
was thinking of her morning mail. “I 
want to see my father before I give you 
my answer. I did not know that he had 
failed. Poor father! ” 

The next moment they both sprang to 
their feet, for the head of her father 
emerged from behind an arm-chair, 
where he had been completely concealed. 
He slowly rose and said, “I was not 
hiding behind that chair, but was look- 
ing for some papers that I had placed in 
a bottom drawer.” 

Before he could say another word Mil- 
dred produced the delineations of char- 
acter which she had received that morn- 
ing, and asked her father to glance them 
over. This he did to his entire satisfac- 
tion, and found a faithful description of 
his daughter, and also of Vernon Light- 
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foot and Lord Robert, with advice to have 
nothing more than a friendly intercourse 
with Lord Robert, while Vernon Light- 
foot would prove a warthy friend and 
companion, and one well suited to her 
disposition. 

On looking up, Mr. Lanton said, “I give 
my consent to your New Year’s wish that 
Mildred will agree to your proposal of 
marriage, for I know more of you than 
she does, and I realize that she will marry 
one of the finest architects in this coun- 
try. And now, Mildred, I have a piece of 
news to tell you. This morning’s mail 
has brought me news that I have been ap- 
pointed president of some new and pros- 
perous mining interests which I entered 
into after I received my chart; and, al- 
though the news of my business failure 
was announced yesterday, yet this morn- 
ing I find I am a fortunate man. 

“T may also add that Lord Robert, who 
has also heard of my failure, has just de- 
clined his invitation to dine with us to- 
day, and so I extend a very warm invita- 
tion to you, Mr. Lightfoot; I am very 
anxious that you shall impress my wife as 
favorably as possible. I will now leave 
you to obtain your answer from Mildred.” 

He then left the room to seek his wife 
and explain to her what he had told Mil- 
dred. 

The failure in business had a salutary 
effect upon Mrs. Lanton, and she was in 
time brought to see that wealth of char- 
acter is of the first importance. 


The Improved Movement Cure Insti- 
tute, whose advertisement appears on an- 
other page, is the pioneer ‘ Movement 
Cure” in this country, having been es- 
established by Dr. Taylor in this city in 
1854. 

It has been in continuous operation 
ever since, and has the enviable but de- 
served reputaton of successfully treating 
forms and phases of chronic disease 
which have refused to yield to all other 
forms of treatment. 

Motion, in its most positive and avail- 
able remedial forms, as Manual Massage, 
Swedish Movements, and Mechanical 
Massage, is the only remedy employed, 

The latter is the invention of Dr. Tay- 
lor, and greatly enlarges the scope and 
usefulness of Manual Massage. It sub- 
jects any part of the body to agreeable 
vibratory motion at the rate of 1,500 
changes of motion per minute, producing 
effects unattainable by the hands. 

That motion should prove a superior 
remedy for chronic disease is not strange 
when we consider that such conditions 
are not an entity to be expelled, but sim- 
ply an abnormal deficiency of the very 
forms and kinds of motion of the organs 
and functions upon which health and even 
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life itself depend. All that any remedy, 
of whatever nature, can do is to restore 
these faulty motions to a normal state of 
activity, and for this purpose what can be 
more logical or useful than the intelligent 
and discriminating employment of mo- 
tion itself. 
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We advise all sufferers who have failed 
to find relief from ordinary medical 
methods to write to, or call at, the Insti- 
tute for literature and advice. Perhaps 
there is help for them there which can be 
obtained in no other way. 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. J. H. Choate, the well-known law- 
yer, has been appointed Ambassador to 
England. 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, “ The Silver- 
tongued Orator,” has been elected a Re- 
publican United States Senator for the 
State of New York. 

Mataafa rebelled against the decision of 
the American Chief-Justice in Samoa and 
defeated Malietoa Tanus, who had been 
declared king. 

Joseph Chamberlain said that circum- 
stances are bringing about a community 
of interests between Anglo-Saxons which 
may have far-reaching results. 

Americans, Cubans, and Spaniards in 
Havana think $40,000,000 would keep 20,- 
000 Cuban soldiers from turning bandits. 

Colonel G. B. M. Harvey returned from 
Havana with many valuable franchises 
for street railways and electric-lighting 
plants. 

The provision for pneumatic-tube ser- 
vice in the Post Offices of New York, Phil- 
- adelphia, and Boston was restored to the 
Appropriation bill. 

An immense sun-dial, certainly the larg- 
est in the world, is at Hayon Horoo, a 
large promontory extending 3,000 feet 
above the A°gean Sea. As the sun swings 
round the shadow of this mountain, it 
touches, one by one, a circle of islands, 
which act as hour-marks. 

At Driffield, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, the harvest-bell is still rung at five 
o’clock in the morning to rouse the la- 
borers from their slumbers, and at seven 
in the evening the welcome sound of the 
bell intimates the time for closing work 
for the day. 

It is surprising to note the disparity be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
in the number of newspapers published. 
In the entire United Kingdom there are 
but 2,418 newspapers of all classes. Of 
dailies there are 185 in England, 6 in 
Wales, 19 in Scotland, 20 in Ireland, and 
4 in the isles. New York City alone has 
more daily papers than Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and the isles together. 





Preserved fruits in a state fit to be 
eaten have been taken from the ruins of 
Herculaneum. 


Jacques Bertillon, a brother of the an- 
thropometrist, and himself well-known as 
the Director of Statistics for the Munici- 
pality of Paris, recently said that the 
ratio of male births is 103 to 100 in all 
countries at all seasons; 105 or 106 in 
Austria, Ireland, and Italy, 105 in Russia, 
Scotland, France, and Germany, 106 in 
England, 104 in Roumania and Greece. 
But the statistics of the last two countries 
are in doubt. 





The Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pas- 
tor of the Central Church, Chicago, has 
accepted the call to be the successor to 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Plymouth 
Church, in March. All who know Dr. 
Hillis believe this to be a wise selection 
on behalf of the church. 





Speaking of church vacancies reminds 
of the following circumstances which 
occurred at Mount Vernon in January: 
The Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy, of St. John’s, 
Mich., was called to preach a trial ser- 
mon at the First Congregational Church, 
Mount Vernon. He had prepared his dis- 
course with great care, but on Saturday 
night he was seized with a severe attack 
of Grippe, and his physician would not 
allow him to think of preaching on the 
following day. 

Mrs. Lovejoy, who is a college-bred 
woman, of high intellectual ability, volun- 
teered to the church committee to take 
her husband’s place, and was accepted. 
The parishioners were not told of the 
change in the arrangements, and on Sun- 
day morning when services began they 
were almost dumfounded to see a woman 
in the ‘pulpit. Mrs. Lovejoy was also 
slightly embarrassed at first, but gave out 
the hymn in a clear voice. After the sing- 
ing Samuel S. White, one of the deacons 
of the church, made an explanation of the 
circumstances. 

In a few well-chosen words Mrs. Love- 
joy told the congregation how her hus- 
band regretted he was obliged to break 
his appointment. She said that he had 
never done such a thing before, and, 
rather than have his record of punctual- 
ity broken, she had taken his manuscript 
and would deliver his sermon. Kneeling 
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at the altar she led the prayer, and then 
announced her text, from St. John: “ For 
this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” The sermon was 
read in an eloquent and captivating man- 
ner, and for nearly an hour commanded 
the closest attention of the congregation. 
After Mrs. Lovejoy had pronounced thé 
benediction she was surrounded by a host 
of admirers, who shook her hand and 
overwhelmed her with congratulations. 
Mrs. Lovejoy said that she did not aspire 
to be known as a “ new ” woman, but be- 
lieved that a wife’s duty was to be a help- 
mate to her husband, and, feeling this 
way, she had assumed the task and hoped 
she had given satisfaction. 

Mrs, Lovejoy is about thirty years old, 
and is a brunette. Before she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Lovejoy she was a teacher in 
a college in Albion, Mich. 

The members of the Congregational 
church have done little else since except 
talk of the brave little woman who so un- 
expectedly took charge of their pulpit, 
and there is slight doubt that a strenuous 
effort will be made to have Mr. Lovejoy 
accept the vacant pastorate and stay in 
Mount Vernon. 


A RUSSIAN AUTHORITY ON SLEEP. 


An extended study of the phenomena 
of insomnia by De Menaceine, a Russian 
authority in medicine, brings him to the 
conclusion that it is characteristic of per- 
sons who blush, laugh, weep readily, and 
whose pulse is apt to quicken upon the 
slightest provocation. Loss of sleep, how- 
ever, he admits, most frequently results 
from overwork of either mind or body; 
overstrain of either kind dilates the blood- 
vessels of the brain, and eventually para- 
lyzes them, extreme cold producing the 
same results. Experiments also show 
that exercise of the emotions causes a 
rush of blood to the brain, and sleepless- 
ness, if occurring near bedtime. There is 
a common theory that sleep is required in 
proportion to the scarcity of red corpus- 
cles in the blood, and thus all persons do 
not correspond in their need of sleep, and 
many authorities agree that the need of 
sleep depends upon the strength of con- 
sciousness. 





INDOLENCE A FOE TO HEALTH. 


Sir James Chrichton Browne recently 
gave utterance, at Selkirk, to some opin- 
ions on the dangers to health involved in 
indolence. He did not know, he declared, 
any surer way of inducing premature 
mental decay than for a man of active 
habits to retire and do nothing when just 
past the zenith of life, and, on the other 
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hand, he did not know any surer way of 
enjoying what is termed a “green old 
age” than to keep on working at some- 
thing till the close. The medical profes- 
sion, remarks Dr. Browne, adapting itself 
to the needs of the times, has felt it in- 
cumbent upon it during the last decade to 
insist mainly on the evils of misuse of the 
brain—that is, the excessive strain not 
seldom imposed on it in the fierce strug- 
gles after wealth—and more especially 
the overpressure in the name of educa- 
tion, but is now not less keenly alive to 
the correlative evils of the disuse of the 
brain. 


Before a recent audience in the Wash- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church, at Wash- 
ington and Gates Avenues, Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth lectured on “ The Crim- 
inal Problem.” 

Few women have had better opportuni- 
ties for studying the criminal question 
than Mrs. Booth. As she talked last night 
she became most intense. Her face light- 
ened and she seemed thoroughly infused 
with her subject. She told of her personal 
experience with criminals in all sorts and 
conditions of life. She told of many in- 
stances where men, after being dis- 
charged from prison, had joined the Vol- 
unteers, in which she is so deeply inter- 
ested, and become good citizens. 


Sir William Harcourt has resigned from 
the leadership of the Liberal Party in 
England. 


James Tyson, Australia’s richest mill- 
ionaire, has recently died. He is said to 
have been worth $25,000,000 and was 
wrongly considered a woman hater. For 
fifty years he cherished the memory of a 
girl who gave him food when he was 
starving. 


Professor R. Virchow, the eminent Ber- 
lin Scientist, pathologist, anthropologist, 
and statesman, replying to a despatch of 
the “ New York World,’ December 31st, 
said: ‘As to the influence of a martial 
spirit on the predisposition of parents, I 
can readily understand that this or any 
other public excitement might have a ten- 
dency to alter the particles in the blood, 
but in no two persons alike, and it is quite 
impossible to determine its extent or ef- 
fect on the predisposition of parents.” 





In a home for sandwich-men in London 
there are said to be several university 
graduates and medical men, and a Scotch- 
man who ran through £50,000 in three 
years. 
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The Wonders of the Human Mind. 


Recently, when looking out from our 
window in the early morning, we could 
not help admiring the beautiful fringe- 
work that was on the window-pane, 
brought there by Jack Frost; when we 
came to compare this with the window- 
pane next to it we found the design was 
entirely different; as different as the 
lace curtains that hang at the windows 
of the different houses on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or of the Mall, in London, 
As we went from room to room we found 
that each window-pane had also its own 
design in frost lace-work. Wonderful 
as this seemed to us, we could not sup- 
press the thought that the variation in 
the human mind was infinitely more won- 
derful than even this display of nature, 
and as we make a more thorough study 
of Phrenology we find that the variation 
increases as our observations become 
more acute. 

In looking at the inventions, there- 
* fore, that have been wrought out by the 
various inventors all over the world we 
find that the year 1898 deserves special 
mention for its new discoveries. 


ASTRONOMICAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


During the year we have seen the per- 
fection of the telescope at the Yerkes 
Observatory—the largest in the world, 
and wonderful results have accrued from 
the improved apparatus at the Lick 
Observatory. The latter observatory has 
done wonders in photographing nebu- 
le, the sun and its corona, It was as- 
certained clearly that the sun’s spots are 
due to solar activity, and that the earth 
only intercepts one-half a millionth part 
of the heat radiated by the sun. 

We have been able to ascertain dur- 
ing the year that the moon, most cer- 
tainly, once had air and water, and af- 
forded conditions for human life, and 
that the red end of the spectrum pro- 
motes vegetable growth, 


— 
PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, AND 
BACTERIOLOGISTS., 


We find that the Perceptive and In- 
tuitive Faculties have been hard at work 
to increase the advance of science in 
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their departments of work, partly 
through experiments and also through 
literature. 

The X-rays have been improved in 
their production and extended in their 
application, The bacteriologists have 
been engaged in examining all kinds of 
microbes and bacilli, and antidotes have 
been found for them. The work of at- 
tacking one germ with another with the 
object of killing the one attacked has 
proved successful. 

We have learned that malarial fever 
is often carried by the mosquito, that 
there is a whooping-cough bacilli which 
is destroyed by antitoxin, and many 
new methods of curing disease by the 
hygienic use of the Turkish and other 
baths has received more attention. 

Surgeons have used their instruments 
in many new and previously unheard-of 
ways. There has been discovered nu- 
merous methods of securing the treas- 
The wheat crop of 
the world amounting to 2,800,000,000 
bushels. While the gold from the Klon- 
dike alone has yielded $238,000,000. 

In literature we have had a marvel- 
ous milage of books, some of which will 
survive the first edition and surpass the 


ures of the earth. 


most sanguine anticipations of their 
friends. One that will bear the test of 
time is “The Wonderful Century,” by 
Alfred Russell Wallace, 


for the century what we have noted for 


which shows 
the year. 

And last but not least we have found 
that Phrenology has progressed during 
the year, first by an increased demand 
for personal examinations and also by 
photographs, and by the sale of litera- 
ture. I was asked the question the 
other day if Phrenology was studied as 
much to-day as it was fifty vears ago, 
I replied, Yes, fifty per cent. more to- 
day than then. It was so much newer 


then than now, that every one expressed 
his surprise with its accuracy. Now it 
has become much more universally ac- 
cepted, and is consulted in time to pre- 
vent mistakes. 


GREAT OCEAN WAVES DUE TO 
CHANGE OF ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE. 


“'H. C. Russell, director of the observa- 
tory of Sydney, New South Wales,” says 
“Cosmos” (November 26th), “has re- 
cently paid considerable attention to the 
great waves, vaguely called seismic or 
‘tidal’ waves that frequently reach that 
part. These undulations of the sea have 
the same period as waves due to earth- 
quakes; that is to say, about twenty-six 
minutes from crest to crest; but it has 
been proved that only one per cent. of 
them are due to terrestrial commotions 
and that sixty per cent. originate in Bass 
Strait, when the meteorological condi- 
tions that accompany a center of low 
pressure show themselves in this part of 
Australia. The effect of a low-pressure 
area is to cause an elevation of sea level, 
which brings about currents along the 
south and east coasts of Australia. These, 
meeting in Bass Strait, give rise to waves 
that move toward the Tasmanian Sea, 
when they are registered on the tide-gaug- 
es of Sydney and Newcastle. Mr. Russell 
has also shown that at least ten per cent. 
of the waves have their origin in the Tas- 
manian Sea, under the action of high 
gales. Therefore seventy per cent. of 
these periodic waves observed at Sydney 
are due to meteorologic causes. The 
other thirty per cent. are perhaps due also 
to such causes, but it has not yet been 
possible to prove it.”—The Literary Di- 
gest. 


The rule of self-obedience to the right 
will bring all things into order. 
W. FE. Gladstone. 


John Stuart Mill, the great writer 
on political economy, once said: 

“Human beings owe to each other 
help to distinguish the better from the 
worse, and encouragement to choose 
the former and avoid the latter.” 








LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us * 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 





BOOK OF THE MONTH, PSYCHOLOGY 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The above-named book, which has been 
brought out by Longmans Green & Co., 
New York, has been ably written by T. F. 
Dexter, B.A., B.Se. and A. H. Garlock, 
B.A. 

Since Psychology has been introduced 
into the schools in this country a book of 
this character was much needed, and it 
has apparently filled the gap. We all, of 
course, know the works of Professors 
James, Sully, Ladd, White, etc., but none 
seem to appeal to us in quite the same 
way as does the present one in meeting 
the demands of the modern teacher. It 
has an excellent method of dividing up 
the sections into interesting headings so 
that the eye can quickly detect the chap- 
ter and clause that is wanted for study 
or reference. 

The contents of the book are divided 
into interesting chapters on the various 
phases of the mind, i.e., of memory, of the 
social feelings, the intellectual sentiments, 
the esthetic sentiments, the moral senti- 
ments, the will, habit, and character, and 
in Chapter XIV. an examination is made 
of the psychological basis of the kinder- 
garten system; this section speaks of the 
activity of the child, of its imitation and 
imagination. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing parts of the book are found on pages 
85, 86, 87, 88, 89, and 90, where some origi- 
nal drawings are given of children who 
are of various ages, namely three and a 
half to seven and eight years of age. We 
are glad that educators are broadening, 
their examination of children’s minds, and 
rejoice that even in a vague and indefinite 
way they are opening the road to a more 
practical insight into character study. In 
another number we intend to show how 
near Psychology comes to helping the 
teacher, and how much more closely the 
teacher would come to the volition and 
concepts of the child by the aid of Phre- 
nology along with it. 
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Christ at the Daily Meal.—* Christ in 
the daily meal, or the Ordinance of the 
breaking of bread,” by Normand Fox, 
D.D., late professor of church history in 
school of theology, William Jewell Col- 
lege, Missouri, published by Fords, How- 
ard, & Hulbert, New York. This little 
work takes up the words of Christ when 
he took the bread and the wine at the 
sacramental table, and explains each part 
of the service in such a clear manner 
that no one can fail to see the clear intel- 
lectual and logical treatment of the sub- 
ject. As there are many theories on the 
interpretation of these words of Christ 
there must necessarily exist considerable 
controversy regarding this explanation. 
No truths can be brought about without 
free discussion and considerable opposi- 
tion. 

Occult Science Library.—Seven essays 
on the subject of “ Practical Occultism,” 
showing how to use thought forces, 
ete., in all business and art, by Ernest 
Loomis; published by Ernest Loomis & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.25. This sub- 
ject contains chapters on “ Occultism in 
a Nutshell,” “ Marriage,” “How to 
Create Opportunities,” “ Your Talents,” 
“ Health,” “ Health Recipes.” ‘‘ Methods 
of Using Occult Powers,” all of which 
give scope for considerable thought. 





“ The Dangers of Specialism in Medicine.” 
—By L. Duncan Bulkley, A.M., M.D., of 
New York. 

Very appropriately this writer, who is 
a well-known dermatologist, indicates 
some of the errors that pervade the at- 
mosphere of special medicine. He em- 
phasyse the tendency of young inexperi- 
enced “ doctors” to devote themselves to 
specialties before making themselves fa- 
miliar with diseases in general and so 
securing a foundation for what they 
would follow in particular. 


“The Treatment of Acute Urethritis in 
the Male.”—By James Pedersen, M.D., 
of New York. 

From the practice of a clinician in the 
hospital and out of it, the writer obtains 
valuable data and supplies us with the di- 
gested results of his study of methods of 
treatment, concerning a class of disease 
having a serious relation to the communi- 
ty as well as to the health of the indi- 
vidual. 





The following prizes are offered to any 
readers of the Journal, as follows: 

For four new subscribers to the Jour- 
nal a delineation of character is given 
from photographs. 

For six subscribers to the Journal the 
first a china bust is offered. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





No. 378.—H. Y.—Texas.—You have a 
very ardent mind, and one that is capable 
of doing a good deal of work of a mental 
character. Sometimes it is hard for you 
to draw the line and limit yourself to 
just what you know you ought to do and 
no more. You will have to learn from 
the school of experience, and when in- 
clined to overstep the mark try and get 
into some other atmosphere for the time 
being, and you will save yourself many 
break-downs. You have a clear-cut fore- 
head, and are able to read the character- 
istics of others well; you are a great 
reader of human character. 

No. 379.—P. C.—Calumet, Mich.—To a 
great extent your difficulty in life has 
been of a physiological character, and 
you need to build yourself up by proper 
food, gentle exercise in the open air, and 
by taking more rest. Your photograph 
indicates that you have allowed yourself 
to go without a proper amount of nour- 
ishment and rest, and there is time for 
you yet to rebuild your constitution in 
these respects, and make a thorough suc- 
cess of life. You are not lacking in in- 
tellectual ability if you could only har- 
ness it to the right kind of work. You 
are quite perceptive, and could work by 
the eye successfully, and you have also 
a full degree of organizing ability, but 
you need more Hope, a little more enter- 
prise and confidence in yourself. Will 
you not try to cultivate these qualities, 
and let us help you more fully at some 
future date? 

No. 400.—A. B. R., New York City.— 
You will take to study the more you give 
your attention in the direction of books, 
and will, later in life if not just at pres- 
ent, show quite a distinct regard for sci- 
ence. You like to probe things to their 
bottom and get hold of evidence, and gen- 
erally ask a great many questions when 
engaging in a new enterprise. You are 
not one who will work in the dark; you 
appear to have come from excellent 
stock, and are capable of making a good 
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long life of it; in fact, you are more 
healthy constitutionally than you are or- 
ganically. Be careful of your diet; eat 


, more slowly than you ‘do, and you will 


find yourself all the better for it. You 
could succeed in business and work up 
to be a partner and organizer, but you 


could also succeed admirably in the 
study of law. 
No. 401—G. E—Klemme, Hancock 


County, Iowa.—You possess a good work- 
ing organization, have a well-developed 
head, and are finely balanced; you are 
not one to shirk your work upon some 
one else’s shoulders, but are capable of 
doing it yourself. You will increase 
your polish and refinement as you grow 
older, and learn to value yourself proper- 
ly. Your advantages have not been all 
they ought to have been to prepare you 
for your life work; consequently, do not 
give up hope of the future, and, where 
possible, take advantage of opportunities 
to study engineering, mechanics, or en- 
gage in some manufacturing line of 
work. You could make a first-rate 
shrewd business man, and could excel 
particularly well in the buying line, for 
you would select your material with 
judgment, and would not make any 
blunders. Study Phrenology, for it will 
be of great service to you. 

No. 402.—E. B.—Bloomington, [Ill.— 
You have an enthusiastic character and 
are often carried away by what you see, 
and are interested in all reform work. 
It would not be surprising to us if you 
became an evangelist one of these days, 
but you will never tie yourself down to 
any old school of orthodoxy. Your 
sympathies are so strong that your love 
for your fellow-men will manifest itself 
in some particular line of work where 
you can appeal to their conscience and 
higher nature. You would gather much 
by traveling, and would stock your mind 
with useful information which you 
would be able to use afterward. You 
would make a strong arbitrator for 
justice, and, were you in the pulpit, on 
the platform or in the court, you would 
make people listen to you, for your voice 
would have the accent of sincerity and 
honesty. You will want to do nothing 
on a small scale, therefore it will be dif- 
ficult for you to live in a contracted part 
of the country; you need room to 
breathe; your ideas suit an expanded 
area. You ought not to bury yourself 
alive in a small town where there is noth- 
ing going on, but should be where you 
can have a distinct influence over others. 

No. 403—J. W.—St. Thomas, Ont.— 
You are a man of considerable experi- 
ence, and must have been rather early 
thrown upon your own responsibility. 
You are one who is inclined to look on 
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all sides of a subject; youshould make an 
excellent manager, and be able to block 
out work, and manage a large wholesale 
as well as retail trade. You are prudent 
in money matters and economical, but do 
not value money so much for the desire 
to lay it up as to properly expend it on 
that which is useful. You are a very per- 
severing man, and do not give up at 
trifles, and see everything that is neces- 
sary to be done for the future; in other 
words, you look ahead and prepare for 
emergencies before they come; on this 
account you are never caught napping, 
and are in your element when you have 
plenty of work todo. Try to take some 
public and official work in the place 
where you live in order that you may be 
fully appreciated. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Mr. D. T. Elliott was at a Bazaar in 
Tulse Hill for three evenings the middle 
of December, where he was kept in con- 
stant demand. Later in the month he 
attended an exhibition at Lambeth Baths. 

At the Institute meeting, on Wednes- 
day evening, December 14th, Miss Higgs 
gave a paper on “ Am I My Own Person- 
ality?” which called for some play of 
imagination. A discussion followed. A 
new member joined the Institute. 

In the report dated the 24th we learn 
that three new students have joined the 
Friday evening class, and one of these 
has joined the Institute. 

Mr. W. W. Williams, Fellow of the In- 
stitute, we hear, is located in Swansea 
for the winter, and is doing Phrenological 
work. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The monthly meeting of the above In- 
stitute was held on January 4th, when 
Dr. Brandenburg gave an interesting ad- 
dress on “ The New Man.” We have heard 
some interesting particulars of ‘“‘ The 
Coming Man,” and the new phase of the 
subject attracted a large and appreciative 
audience. 

Dr. Brandenburg was in his element 
when describing what his ideas of what 
the new man should be, and we can see 
evidences that he is now in process of 
development. 

Dr. King occupied the chair, and ex- 
amined, among others, a liliputian gen- 
tleman, who was twenty-one years of 
age. His height was ...... and his head 
measured ....... He stood on the chair 
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while the examination was being con- 
ducted. 

The whole meeting proved to be most 
interesting throughout. 





THE NEW MAN. 


Among other things, the doctor said: 

“When we come to discuss man we 
find the field too broad for an easy survey 
in one evening. The science of Anthro- 
pology, including Phrenology, is doing its 
appropriate work among the races of 
men. It has mapped them out and ar- 
ranged them into classes, and has caused 
people to speculate upon their origin. 
The scientific phrenologist can read their 
character like an open book, from the 
living head, as well as from their skulls 
which have been ridden for centuries. 

*“ Anthropology defines the differences 
in character between the lowest and no- 
blest types of men. 

“The brain of man is the controlling 
organ of his body. The brain is the man. 
The natural and acquired traits of man 
are according to the health and strength 
of the brain, its organization, and the pre- 
vailing power of either the anterior over 
the posterior, or its predominence, either 
inferiorly or superiorly. 

“Tn order to understand man scientifi- 
cally, we must study the brain centers 
which give his head form and character. 

“The brain is not indicated by bumps, 
as many suppose, but by the form of the 
head. A noted scientist has divided the 
brain by a vertical line through the ear, 
and a horizontal line running back from 
the middle of the forehead. 

“The vertical line separates the oc- 
cipital from the frontal half, which con- 
stitutes physical and moral power, by 
which we succeed and conquer, while the 
frontal half contains the physical, moral, 
and intellectual sensibilities, which yield 
of the mental influences of others, and the 
influences of physical objects and in- 
juries. 

“The predominance of the frontal 
brain results in physical and moral weak- 
ness, amiability, and refinement, without 
power to resist disease and other in- 
jurious influences. The predominance of 
the occipital brain makes a positive per- 
son, and the frontal brain, with occipital 
deficiency, a negative character. 





Dr. H. S. Drayton will lecture at the 
American Institute of Phrenology, on 
February 8th, the second Wednesday in 
the month. His subject will be, “ What’s 
In It?” It will be full of interest from 
beginning to end. Come and find out 
what’s in it. 
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“ We must bear in mind that the brain 
is not a finished organ, and that a savage 
—a human being in his native state of 
rudeness, one who is untaught or without 
cultivation of mind or manners—has the 
capacity for development, and may, in 
the march of time by vigorous cultivation, 
in the various lines of education, develop 
the brain centers which are deficient in 
size and activity, change his brain growth 
and organization, and becomes a ‘new 
man.’ 

“ The use or activity of any brain center 
causes more blood to circulate in the part, 
and those centers receiving more blood 
will grow faster than those which are 
held in check. Any part of the brain 
which is restrained in activity becomes 
less in size, and the force of the character 
cannot be manifested. The development 
and activity of the virtuous and amiable 
parts of the brain give height to the head 
and a round form to the top. Many peo- 
ple restrain this part of their brain—the 
moral and religious sentiments—to the 
detriment of their health and happiness. 
The perfect ‘new man,’ having a head 
whose outline forms nearly a circle from 
a center just above and in front of the 
ear, will have a balanced brain. As a re- 
sult of an even head, he will have a well- 
balanced character. 

*“ Any person whose head is sufficiently 
elevated and symmetrically full on the 
upper surface, with activity in this part 
of the brain, will make others happy. 

“ The ‘new man’ in the future will un- 
derstand and influence the functions of 
his brain in an intellectual and moral di- 
rection; he will know how to take care 
of his own body, and will be able to ad- 
vise others how to promote health and 
intelligence. 

“The ‘new man’ and the new woman 
are to be found in the past as well as in 
the present. 

“ The ‘new man’ has been at the head 
of every genuine reform. 

“He is the genius, the inventor, the 
scholar: the model of intelligence, en- 
ergy, and virtue. 

“The ‘new man’ will be a living mon- 
ument of peace. 

“ The desire to fight is a purely animal 
instinct and comes from the same part of 
the brain (lying on temporal ridge of 
bone) as the snarl of the wolf or the roar 
of the lion. 

* Balanced in all parts he will have no 
occasion to fight, and thus will need no 
monuments of stone to commemorate his 
bad deeds, committed under the name of 
war. To many the ‘new man’ is a most 
peculiar being. He is called the crank of 
his time, yet from his brain (the direct 
instrument of his mind) will spring all 
the noble achievements that will glorify 
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and civilize the human race. The ‘new 
man’ will be the perfect man, developed 
slowly, generation after generation, until 
he will finally have all of his powers ma- 
tured. L. 








FIELD NOTES. 


Professor George Morris is delivering 
a course of lectures in Kindred, N. D. 
After successfully floating a gold mine 
he has returned to the lecture field. 

Lecture on Phrenology and Religion.— 
Edward J. Chalfant lectured, Saturday 
evening, January 21, 1899, at Bethel A. 
M. E. Church, for the benefit of the con- 
gregation. Vocal music and an examina- 
tion gave additional interest to the en- 
tertainment. 


“Mr. George T. Byland, graduate of ’98, 
has opened rooms at Hillsboro, O. We 
wish him every success. 

I wish herewith to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your delineation of my character, 
and I must say you know me just as I am, 
as far as I know. Many thanks to you 
for your advice. T have not got hold of 
much Phrenology yet, but I am right 
after it! Yours truly, 

‘P. P., Mapleton, Ia. 


The Phrenological Almanac has been 
much appreciated and has had a ready 
eall. 

The annual orders have come in well, 
and it is being circulated in various parts 
of the country. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEevponym or InirI1as, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





A Happy Christmas and New Year to 
Fowler & Wells Co. May the blessings 
of Him who is higher than I be on one 
and all. Nothing but good wishes to one 
and all. A. S. T., Durham, Ill. 

While in Calgary, a few days since, we 
called on Professor Cozens, who was so 
busy with delineations that he had to 
cancel some of his lectures. The world 
moves, and Phrenology is forging ahead. 
G. W., West MacLeod, Alta, N. W. S. Can. 


I enclose you $1, for which you will 
please send me the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for next year, together with any 
good premium for the boys which you 
may offer for new subscribers. 
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By the way, I used to take the JOURNAL 
twenty-five years ago, and to the whole- 
some influence of its teachings I feel I 
owe much that I now am. I came to be- 
lieve, finally, that it was not “ Scientific,” 
but whether it is or not, I want my boys 
to know what ae me so much good. 

. C. S., Lincoln, Neb. 

The JOURNAL is sap home better 2 
ever. J.D. 

St. Cunegonde, Montreal, Can. 

I am in receipt of a sample copy of 
your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Thanks 
for same. Have examined it, and must 
say that it is very interesting and in- 
structive. Ed. B., Bloomington, Il. 

I like the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and desire to have others take it. 

Mrs. S. D. H., South Boardman, Mich. 

We have been subscribers to the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL nine and thirteen 
years, which ought to show, without any 
other comment, that it is appreciated. 
We occasionally make phrenological ex- 
aminations and entertain our friends on 
the subject, and would not part with 
our knowledge of Phrenology for a great 
deal. 

The 1898 Class picture in the December 
number is a good one, and is a credit to 
the American Institute. 

J. and L. P. (Class of 1893), 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Received order of books. To my sur- 
prise, “‘ Mental Science,” by J. A. Fowler, 
is just the kind of a work I have been 
wanting. I did not know the character 
of work I desired had ever been printed. 
But this just “ fills the bill,” and is what 
I want in my business, and I will take 
pleasure in using and recommending it. 

E. C. S. 


The parcel of “ Phrenological Annuals” 
are safely to hand. It is a first-rate num- 
ber, and should be largely in demand. 
Dealing as it does with so many phases 
of Phrenology and character-reading by 
the best of writers on these subjects, it 
is an interesting and valuable publica- 
tion, worthy of a full and careful read- 
ing and of careful preservation. The 
authors have evidently spared neither 
pains nor expense to make it all that 
could be wished. Yours faithfully, 

J. Millott Severn, Brighton, England. 


Your JouRNALS at hand. I am very 
much pleased with the same. 
S. H. R., Mammoth Mine, Burke, Idaho. 


I received the JourNnAt for January, 


1899. It is very fine. The JOURNAL is 
improving. Wishing you a prosperous 
year, James Dean, 


Lindsay, Victoria Co., Canada, Ont. 
Your sample copy of the JOURNAL re- 
ceived, for which accept thanks. 
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I am interested in school and children, 
although I have none now; our daugh- 
ter, a talented and ambitious child of 
fifteen, was overworked in school, and 
passed away where ignorant and reckless 
“* school committees ” and teachers cease 
from their cruel and deadly goading and 
the weary are at rest. 

A. S. C., New Hampshire. 

Enclosed find $1 for a subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1899. 

I am doing all in my power to help on 
the work of spreading the science of 
Phrenology, and getting others inter- 
ested in the matter. About eight months 
since I gave a young man a chart for $2, 
“How to Read Character,” and the ad- 
vice given has been followed, resulting in 
a better life, as manifested in his out- 
ward appearance. I advised him to give 
some attention to the teachings of the 
book and chart as marked and the advice 
on the occasion, and he would find it to 
be to his advantage in many ways. He 
now wants the JouRNAL for the coming 
year. He also brought another young 
man for a two-dollar chart last Saturday 
evening, and I sent him on his way re- 
joicing and wondering how it was that 
one could be read so well and thoroughly 
by a stranger. I think I can induce him 
to send for the JOURNAL, and perhaps 
some other books, when I see him again. 

I want my subscription to the JouRNAL 
continued for 1899, and will forward the 
money for it in a few days. I am not 
preaching much now in the pulpit, nor 
making anything, only what I get now 
and then making charts and ordering 
books for others. 

Rev. George A. Lee, M.D., Mansfield, O. 

For the delineation of my brothers’ 
characters in the January number of 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Child Culture 
Department, please accept thanks. It 
could not have been truer even if you 
had examined them in person. 

Yours, etc., 
J. O. V., Ishpeming, Mich. 

Friends Fowler & Wells Co.: Enclosed 
is $1.25 for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1899 and a copy of the “ Phreno- 
logical Annual” for the same year. I 
should be glad to send other names be- 
sides my own, but do not seem able. But 
few people care to know all saving truth. 

I commenced taking the JoURNAL in 
the year 1845 (was then twenty-eight), 
and have taken it ever since, excepting 
two years when in England. Was ex- 
amined by Nelson Sizer in 1856 and by 
L. N. Fowler in 1861. I remember those 
competent men with much respect. May 
their successors be wise to do much good, 
and obtain eternal life! 

ene for goodness and truth, 

J. H., Sparta, Ind. 
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MENTAL TELEPATHY. 
By Marr. W. ALpErson. 


In the last December issue of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL I notice a few 
remarks on thought transference, etc., 
by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, in which he ad- 
vances the idea that there must be “ some 
special tract in the brain which is able 
to receive the impression sent from a dis- 
tance, through the ether of space,” etc. 

Several instances of thought transfer- 
ence have occurred within my personal 
knowledge and among numerous friends, 
instances wherein at times mental im- 
pressions have been conveyed thousands 
of miles. Now, I conceive that thought, 
being an active principle, may be given 
off by any faculty of the mind; and why 
may it not be in like manner so received? 
My observations have led me to the con- 
clusion that receptivity to mental im- 
pressions from distances, long or short, 
is largely due to what Phrenologists term 
quality; in other words, a certain reson- 
ance in the mental make-up. This con- 
clusion seems to be borne out by the fact 
that this quality of receiving and im- 
parting musical expression and ordinary 
speech is possessed by certain woods, 
metals, etc., to a marked degree, as in the 
violin, piano, and telephone, and cer- 
tainly there is no specific mental faculty 
in such instances. Thought-waves pass 
from the mind as messages from the 
transmitter in wireless telegraphy, going 
in all directions. Only sensitive organiza- 
tions, or those Dr. Fishbough would have 
classed as en rapport with the transmit- 
ters, are susceptible to these waves and 
can act as receivers and record them. 

The following recent newspaper article 
is a remarkable instance of the storing 
up of mental expression and the giving 
of it forth again by inanimate objects. 
The person having the experience was 
one who was very susceptible to unex- 
pressed mental thought. A less sensitive 
person might have occupied the room and 
not have been disturbed in the least. 


A PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Curious Story of a Night at an Indian- 
apolis Hotel. 


“One night I arrived rather late at 
Indianapolis, having previously  tele- 
graphed. The hotel was crowded, as 
there was some unusual public gather- 
ing, just what I do not remember. On 
meeting me in the parlors my kind but 
distracted host said: ‘Mrs. Stanton, I 
have not a room in the house for you. I 
am sorry, but you will be obliged to go 
to some other hotel.’ ‘ That,’ I replied, 
I cannot do; you must give me a bed in 
the parlor if you have no other place.’ 
‘Well,’ said the host, laughing, ‘I’ll see 
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what I can do.’ So while I was taking 
supper he surveyed the ground, and at 
last returned to tell me he had a small 
room on the third floor, but with no 
baleony. If I would accept that, he 
would have it prepared for me. ‘ Well,’ 
I replied, ‘ since I can do no better I must 
accept that.’ In due time he announced 
that all was ready. 

“T found a pleasant little room, lighted 
with gas, a bright fire in the grate, every- 
thing looking fresh, clean, and attractive. 
Being very tired, I lost no.time in going 
to bed. As usual I left the gas burning, 
and looked under the bed and in the 
closet to see that neither men nor cats 
were anywhere concealed. I was soon 
sound asleep, when suddenly I found my- 
self in the strong grasp of a powerful 
man. At the same instant a cry of de- 
spair rent the air, an agonized voice 
shrieked, ‘Oh, save me, mother! ‘Save 
me!’ Terribly frightened, I sprang from 
the bed in horror. But all was still. I 
searched the room in vain. No one was 
there, the gas was still burning, the door 
locked, everything as I left it on going 
to sleep. So I concluded the terrible ex- 
perience I had just had must have been 
a nightmare, and as I was was thor- 
oughly tired by my long journey of the 
previous day, my excitement was soon 
overcome, and I fell asleep again. Only 
a few moments had elapsed, however, 
when I again felt the clutches of those 
desperate arms and my ears were filled 
with the sound of that piercing shriek: 
‘Oh, save me, mother! Save me!’ Again 
I shook off the horror, and, fully awake, 
convinced myself that I was alone, and 
that no one had entered my room. Grad- 
ually I grew calm, and then, from sheer 
exhaustion, slept once more. My rest 
was as brief as before, for in an instant, 
it seemed, the grip was around me and 
the voice tore at my very heartstrings: 
‘Oh, save me, mother! Save me!’ 

“It is useless to rehearse the continued 
torture of that night. Suffice it to say 
that with the dawn only it ceased. 

“When the maid came to make the 
fire, she said: ‘How did you sleep, 
madam?’ I replied, ‘I have had a night 
of intense suffering.’ ‘Oh,’ cried she, 
bursting into tears, ‘I told them not to 
put you in this room. A man died here 
yesterday with delirium tremens. His 
cries could be heard over the whole 
house. For days his constant appeal 
was: “Oh, save me, mother! Save me! ” 

“ This startling corroboration of my re- 
cent impressions quite unnerved me. I 
begged the maid to remain until I could 
leave the room whose walls had wit- 
nessed and were still repeating the de- 
spairing appeal of that distracted soul. 
I never think of that night in Indian- 
apolis without a shudder.”—Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton in the Journalist. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
a, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE wad eee wr address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In ew only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given, 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Homiletic Review ”—January— 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers. 
—The preacher who wishes to enlarge his 
mental vision and his mental power will 
find peculiar helpfulness in Dr. Gregory’s 
article on “The Preacher’s Reading of 
Epic Poetry,” in which the particular 
sphere of epic poetry is marked off, the 
best way of reading epic productions in- 
dicated, and an outline given of the great 
epics that need to be read in order to 
give one a mastery of this supreme de- 
partment of poetry. 

The Living Age Co., P. O. Box 5,206, 
Boston.—The publishers aim to make 
“The Living Age” essential to all who 
wish to keep informed on all the prom- 
inent topics of the day; to furnish the 
busy man of affairs and the no less oc- 
cupied mistress of the family the help 
they need to keep them abreast of the 
literary current of the time; and also to 


provide for those of elegant leisure and 
scholarly tastes a wealth of choice and 
interesting matter. 


“ Living Age.”—Noting the number be- 
fore us of this sterling literary eclectic, it 
commends itself certainly on the score of 
age as that is a crucial test of value to 
the educated public. Now as ever this 
weekly is devoted to the more solid and 
advanced lines of periodical literature, 
and so has the support of people who read 
for thought and instruction. Living Age 
Company, Boston. 


“Brooklyn Medical Journal.” — Late 
numbers show marked improvement in 
character of material. Such articles as 
Kessler on “ Pain and its Treatment ” and 
* Rectal Examinations in Doubtful Cases 
of Appendicitis ” are specially valuable to 
the doctor who wants condensed infer- 
ences, not word-blown views of the indi- 
vidual-writer. Monthly, Brooklyn, New 
York City. 


“Homiletic Review”—Monthly—is now 
in its thirty-seventh volume and some- 
what veteran therefore. Rather general 
in religious color, yet representative of 
the orthodox side of theological doctrine 
and religious thought. With its reports 
and digests of church and moral move- 
ments, furnishes valuable aid to the min- 
ister and all active in church relation- 
ships. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. 


“Southern Medical Record ”—Monthly 
—contents show the animus of the edi- 
tors to keep in line with what of progress 
there is in medicine and surgery, at the 
same time indicating a creditable liberal- 
ity of opinion. Dr. B. Wolff, editor, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


“ Journal of Education,” Chicago and 
Boston.—January.—The portrait of Will- 
iam F. Bradbury, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, and prin- 
cipal of the Cambridge Latin School, 
graces the front page, which contains the 
second series of articles on physiological 
talks, namely, “ Alcohol.” 
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“The Literary World,” Boston.—* Bis- 
marck’s Biography,” being the reflec- 
tions and reminiscences of Bismarck, 
written and dictated by himself; 
“Through Asia,” by Hedin; “Mr. 
Froude and Carlyle,” by David Wilson, 
are three of the important reviews of this 
excellent magazine. The work of the 
late William Black is also commented 
upon. 

“The New Voice,” New York.—* The 
Home of the Late Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton ” is given by Laura B. Starr in a very 
interesting style, and is illustrated by 
three beautiful photographs. “A Con- 
versation with Elizabeth Cady Stanton,” 
by Carlos Martyn, is another article of 
interest. 

“The East Side News,” New York, con- 
tains portraits of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Baron Curzon, the new viceroy of 
India; also one of General Fitzhugh Lee, 
Major-General Lawton, and General 
Leonard Wood. This paper is wide- 
awake, and up to date in every particu- 
lar. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


*“ Ladies’ Home Journal,” “ Review of 
Reviews,” “ Appleton’s Popular Monthly,” 
“The Saturday Evening Post,” “ Twenty- 
first Annual Report of the Reformatory 
Prison for Women,” “ The Household,” 
etc. 

ed 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Can you name anything of greater 
utility to one than the ability to cor- 
rectly estimate the mental strength and 
capacity of himself and those around 
him? When you purchase a horse you 
seek to know his age. You also estimate 
a man’s physical ability by considering 
his age, do you not? But, before you 
pay for the horse, you consider his dis- 
position and the kind of material of 
which he is made. When you hire a man 
to work for you, do you acquaint your- 
self with his disposition and consider his 
quality before employing him, or wait 
to learn by experience? Some horses are 
worth thousands of dollars, while others 
may be had for twenty dollars each. 
Some men command salaries of ten thou- 
sand dollars and over a year, and are 
worth it, while others may be dear at 
ten hundred a year. As there are differ- 
ences in horses, so there are differences 
in men. Phrenology makes plain how 
one man differs from another and why. 
It thus materially assists everyone fa- 
miliar with it, in every walk of life, in 
understanding himself, his children, his 
employees, his customers, his employer, 
his neighbors; in explaining why one 
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person needs to be created in one way, 
another in a different way. In connec- 
tion with physiognomy, or the natural 
language of the faculties, it is the only 
system of mental philosophy by the aid 
of which one may read the character of 
another; it is the only science by the 
application of whose principles one may 
dare attempt such a thing. 

Our catalogue contains a complete list 
of the works published on the subject, 
sent on application with stamp for 
postage. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to do 
and Why.” Describing seventy-five trades 
and professions, and the temperaments 
and talents required for each. Also, 
how to educate, on Phrenological prin- 
ciples, each man for his proper work. 
Together with portraits and biographies 
of more than one hundred successful 
thinkers and workers. This book is dedi- 
cated to young men and young women 
who have to sustain themselves by labor 
of head or of hand, and who, above all 
things, honestly desire to find the right 
pursuit and to cultivate and employ all 
their powers in the most useful and suc- 
cessful manner. When a young person 
thinks of engaging in an occupation, the 
first question he would seek to have an- 
swered should be, ‘* What will be required 
of me?” the next, “ Have I the qualifica- 
tions to fill the position creditably?” No 
other book published contains a tithe 
of the information about various occu- 
pations and professions that this work 
does. It is the gathered experiences of 
a man who has directed thousands to 
their proper pursuits. 

Professor Sizer attained a deserved 
eminence as a delineator of character. 
The title is startling, but it is indicative 
of the contents of the book itself. It 
presents many judicious counsels. The 
main purpose of the writer is to prevent 
mistakes in the choice of a profession. 
His remarks on the different trades are 
often highly original. The tendency of 
this volume is to increase the reader’s 
respect for human nature. The design 
of this book is to indicate to every man 
his proper work, and to educate him 
for it. 

“How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance.” A practical treatise 
on the choice, management, and capabili- 
ties of subjects, with instructions on the 
method of procedure. By James Victor 
Wilson. New and revised edition. 18mo, 
104 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Phrenology is nowadays no longer as- 
sociated with quackery and charlatanry, 
but has evolved into something like a 
science, and is well worthy of study. 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler has written a book, 
entitled “Childhood: Its Character and 
Culture,” applying this science to chil- 
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dren, claiming, with reason, that for 
proper instruction teachers must under- 
stand the pupils and their inherited ten- 
dencies. The work is especially adapted 
to meet the needs of the many teachers 
who are interested in mental science, and 
who are seeking assistance in the pursu- 
ance of this study. Numerous illustra- 
tions and charts are given, likewise ex- 
planations for cultivating and restraining 
the needful faculties by a simple knowl- 
edge of the elements in each mind. The 
book will also prove of incalculable value 
to those who have taken up Phrenology 
as a pastime or as a means of earning 
their bread and butter. Price, $1. 





BOOKS FOR LECTURERS. 


We have frequent inquiries for some 
work containing printed lectures suitable 
for delivery, and sometimes an applica- 
tion is made to us to prepare lectures for 
delivery on Phrenology or some phase of 
the subject. This can be done, and still 
it is not a plan that can be recommended. 
The person that is to deliver the lecture 
ought to be conversant with the subject; 
should read and prepare to talk about it. 
Of course, copious extracts can be made 
from the published works, and matter 
can be condensed for presentation in this 
way, and the reading of lectures delivered 
by others will prove helpful. In this 
connection we would recommend: 

“ Fowler’s Lectures on Man,” being the 
published lectures delivered by Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, of London, in Europe, contain a 
number of lectures on various phrenolog- 
ical topics; they present to phrenologists 
both the matter and its presentation in a 
popular style. Bound in cloth, at $1.50. 

**Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology ” is 
also a popular presentation of the sub- 
ject by one of the most famous lecturers 
that has ever been before the public. 
These lectures were reported by Dr. 
Boardman and carefully revised by the 
author, and are rich in phrenological ma- 
terial. Price, $1.25. These are the only 
two volumes of published lectures we 
have. We would also call attention to: 

“ Forty Years in Phrenology,” by Pro- 
fessor Sizer. This is made up of a record 
of the experiences of a lecturer and ex- 
aminer, and furnishes a great amount of 
data relating to work in the phrenological 
field, together with anecdotes and illus- 
trations, which will be found useful. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Brain and Mind,” by Dr. Drayton, 
furnishes scientific data for lectures on 
Phrenology, and the contents of this book 
should be familiar to anyone who intends 
to lecture on the subject. It gives the 
basis for a scientific presentation of the 
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subject that will stand the test of criti- 
cism, considering all modern objections 
that are sometimes brought. The price 
of this is $1.50. 


“ The Childhood of the World.” <A sim- 
ple account of man in early times. By 
Edward Clodd. This little book, now in 
its twenty-eighth thousand, is certainly 
worthy of careful consideration by our 
readers. The author’s endeavor to show 
that the facts of science are other than 
dry, lifeless things is consummated in an 
easy, comprehensive style, and the infor- 
mation, as one has said, is most curious, 
and the book will be found interesting 
to children as well as to grown-up per- 
sons. The price, 40 cents, places it within 
the reach of all. 


“The Right Place in Life; or, The 
Choice of Occupation,” is a popular topic 
for phrenological lectures; and in this 
connection attention may be called to: 
“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 
Why,” by Nelson Sizer, a large illustrated 
volume containing descriptions of quali- 
fications required for more than seventy 
trades and professions. Price, $2. It is 
unquestionably the best work on the sub- 
ject. 


“ Ready for Business,” by Mr. Manson, 
price, 75 cents, refers to the particulars 
for preparation and for success in a num- 
ber of callings. ‘*‘ Choice of Occupation,” 
by Professor Sizer, price 10 cents, is also 
useful. 


The “ Phrenological Annual” for 1899 
has just come to hand, and we are pre- 
pared to fill orders for it. It is replete 
with good things. The frontispiece, with 
sketch of Professor A. R. Wallace, who 
at present is before the public as author 
of “The Wonderful Century, its Suc- 
cesses and Failures,” etc., is timely, and 
the collection of short essays on interest- 
ing subjects, from different pens, make 
it a little library, as it were, for the new 
year. Among the writers are Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler, G. H. J. Dutton, William 
Brown, J. Millott Severn, Eugene Gorrie, 
J. B. Keswick, James Allen, Rev. F. W. 
Wilkinson, etc., all familiar to our read- 
ers as regular contributors to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Sent, postpaid, for 19 
cents. 

What can Phrenology do for one? 
Much every way. The form of the head 
and face reveal the talents and character 
of a stranger; and he who understands 
these indications will readily adapt him- 
self or herself to whoever they may be 
associated with. 

The pianist who knows the meaning 
of the score and the key-board will read 
new music and play it at sight; so, when 
understanding Phrenology and physiog- 
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nomy, they will sharply appreciate the 
character and talents of their clerks, as- 
sociates, children, servants, etc. Send 40 
cents for “ Heads and Faces, and How to 
Study Them.” 

Have you ever read the character 
sketches of prominent men we publish 
each month in the PHRENOLOCGIAL JOUR- 
NAL? Send five 2-cent stamps for one, 
and mention whose you want—McKin- 
ley, or Dewey, or Shafter, or Schley, or 
Hobson, etc.—and if we have any left we 
will mail you a copy, or will at least 
send you a specimen copy to show you 
what Phrenology is and does. Better 
still, send $1 for twelve numbers, which 
means one number every month for the 
year 1899. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 

I have received your book, “ Lectures 
on Man,” that you sent me to study. I 
am very much pleased with it, and would 
like to have it in my library, and have 
therefore enclosed you amount of $1.50 
for the same. 

J. F. K., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Examinations daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
by J. A. Fowler, New York. D. T. Elliott, 
London. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —AMedical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and _ delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 


body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 
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Incorporated 1866 
THE 


American Institute 
Of Phrenology 


TRUSTEES 
Mrs. C. F. WELLS, President 
Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER, Vice-President 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D. 
M, L, Holbrook, M.D. 
M, H. Piercy, Secretary 


In order to deepen the interest in Phrenol- 
ogy it has been decided to broaden the avenues 
of the Institute. opening the doors to those 
interested in the science on the following 
terms: 


I. A free copy of the Phrenological 
Journal. 

II. Use of the circulating library, con- 
taining a valuable collection of books for 
the study of anthropology and crani- 


ology. 

If. Admission to all the incidental 
lectures of the Institute, not including 
the regular course. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually. 


The Library 


Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a 
number of rare and scarce works (which 
cannot now be bought) for reference only. 


The Museum 


Which has been accumulating for upwards 
of seventy years, is open daily and con- 
tains the choicest collection of casts. busts, 
skulls, etc., for the study and use of mem- 
bers and students. Additions are con- 
stantly being made, which constitutes this 
the finest Phrenological museum for the 
students of mental science in the United 
States. 

Applications for Membership should be ad- 

dressed to the Secretary, 


27 East 21st Street 
New York, U.S. A. 
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Phrenological J ournal and Science of Health 


(ESTABLISHED 1838) 


worm sworn PAenOlogical Magazine 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 





Published for over SIXTY YEARS, and has always been in advance of the times in 
everything pertaining to the study of Human Nature, Psychology, as well as all questions 
of Health and Hygiene. It is steadily gaining in public favor, and we are confident that 
this year will mark an important epoch in its history. To secure this result we are 
Yetermined to spare neither trouble nor expense. 





ee i ek) 


Among the most prominent and attractive features will be 


CHARACTER STUDIES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr Isaac Zangwill, the Critic, Sir J. B. Moore, Lord Mayor of London, Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, late David A. Wells, Mrs. Westover Alden, Mrs. 
William Bell Lowe, of Atlanta, Pres. Gen. of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Sir 
Thomas Lipton, etc., etc. 


CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


will tell mothers and teachers how to study the capabilities of each partic- 
ular child as a guide to its proper development. 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


will contain, as heretofore, practical articles and valuable hints on health, and the 
hygienic methods of securing it. 


SHORT, USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS AND STORIES 


by the best writers on Character Reading and Character Building, Choice 
of Pursuits, Proper Selection in Wedlock, Relations of Employers 
and Employed, etc., etc. Special articles will appear on Physiognomy; 
Nationalities; Heredity; Criminality; Comparison among heads; 
Trades and Professions; Wit and Wisdom Column; Phrenological 
Hints, etc. 
Articles will also appear from time to time from the following writers. Among others: 
Mrs. C. Fowler Wells, H. S. Drayton, M.D., M. L. Holbrook, M.D., William Brown, J.P., 
D. T. Elliott, F.F.P.I., 8. Dexter. F.F.P.I., Dr. Lewis George Janes, Rev. Thos. A. 
Hyde, B.A., Rev Charles Adams, Elsie Cassell Smith, J. Millott Severn, J. A. Fowier. 
Six articles on the following organs: Self-Esteem, Firmness, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Destructiveness. Philoprogentiveness. 
Physiognomy; Eyes and their Expression ; Chins and their Significance ; The Executive 
Nose ; Mouths. large and small ; Ears and what they tell us. 


Articles on Psychology, The Evolution of Man, Man’s Mental Development. Growth of Zsthetic 
Faculty, Ethical Culture, Psychology and Education, The Art of Living. 


INSTITUTE NOTES 
Interesting items bearing upon Phrenology, but outside the direct Phrenological field. 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE MONTH 


will contain Notes and Queries from members of the American and English Institutes, and 
reports of the meetings. 


A NEW DEPARTURE for New Subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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If ff REDUCED TO ONE DOLLAR! 
A y ‘samin W 
YOU SUTTEP Diseases of Modern Life poten sion Pas. 
" This is a collection of essays on diseases incidental 
from any form of chronic and general, physical and mental strain, influence of 
disease, the proper appli- the passions, diseases from the use of alcohol, tobacco, 





cation of Mechanical Mas- =. pie sgn d nd = as — as —— = 
: : dental to some -occupations, diseases arising from 
—v sage —the invention of | gioth and idleness, late hours, broken sleep, errors in 


a. Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will | dress, intermarriage, etc. 
‘THs MANIPULATOR” eye you even after drugs, | FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York 


One of the machines Siege = 
baths,and electricity have 
used for giving Me- ‘ y 
_ chanical oe failed. MONEY IN HONEY! 
For?particularsjcalljat or address' The Weekly 
THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE « American Bee Journal 
637 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York f ; Tells all about it, 









Geo. H. Taytor, M.D., Sample Copy Mailed Free 
Founder, Inventor of © H. Patcaen, M.D., 
Mechanical Massage. Medical Director. G.W.YORK &CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 


% SCIENTIFIC EVOLUTION 


A NEW REVELATION. 
The Triumph of Modern Thought. TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Making Possible a higher, healthier and happier life through Mental Culture, Will Power, 
=, Character Building, Art of Pleasing, etc. Philosophy of Success as demonstrated daily. 

Imagination cannot picture the glorious realities within your easy reach. 

We aid all nations and religions to see the true light, antagonizing no one, recog- 
nizing one common brotherhood, having similar hopes, interests and aspirations. 
Those under our guidance feel better, do better, look better and live better. 

Exchange darkness for light, sorrow for joy, weakness for health and failure for’ 
success. Thousands of highest endorsements similar to the following to be found 
in our book of sworn testimonials. 














FROM CLERGYM * A new peace and rest has come into my life bringing a world of light and joy.” “Oh what a pleasure to live 
this life, so grand, so noble ie inspiring.” “Pleasing others and bringing sunshine wherever I gois most Siemans and gratifying to me. 
“This study has affected me wondertully, causing many complimentary remarks.” “E very moment brings its ow n reward, and life grows 


brighter and sweeter every day.’ “Results are more than satisfactory and decisive victories have come to pass.” “Others are swayed and 
sit spell-bound by this r tless force.’ 
FR PHYSICIA® “You have taught me to find beauty in everything.” “It has done more to conduce to my happiness than any 








one thing.” “I am we , happier, healthier and stronger, mentally and physically.” “I wish to thank you for that which money can 
never fam ir may God b you. “Oh how beautiful: How grand: You can’t imagine the real pleasure it gives me to read your words,” 

FROM T He PUBLIC: “The instructions are grand.” “I would not have missed this for ten times the cost.” “I have gained perfect 
mental and b sical health.” “Il now look back on my former life with horror.” “Accept my thanks for the great good you have done me.” 
“Allow me to express my ie artfelt gratitude that | was ever induced to take up this study.” “The instructions are indeed sublime and do 
meuntold good, leading to broader fields of thought and usefulness and not for the wealth of the world would I turn back into the old paths.” 

BEA JOCESS,—make sunshine, love and happiness wherever you go. Seek the knowledge which we have to impart showing just 
how you can acc omplish your ambitions 

Our business is carried on wholly by correspondence and those in the remotest part of the world have the same success as those residing 
in Chicago, OUR TERMS ARE 80 Low as to be entirely inadequate with value imparted, and satisfaction guaranteed or no remunera- 
tion will be accepted. Full particulars upon requestto PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, F. 0.29 MASONIC TEMPLE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





raf mark Seven food products—prevent K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
SS and ee _ er F S» dyspe p- Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 
sia, debility, etc sk dealers. 
Unlike ali ‘others. Look for GLUTEN CRITS, 
criss-cross lines. Pamphle ew health breakfast food. 


Ss and sample offer mailed od PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made- 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 


IT 1S NOT Too LATE 


to subscribe for THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL which 
is the very best magazine to have in a household 
where all are interested in “ What can I do best? What profession 
or occupation shall I follow?” Published for over sixty years, always 
in advance of the times in everything pertaining to the study of Human 
Nature, Psychology, as well as all questions of Health and Hygiene. 
Send 10 cents for a specimen copy to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, 
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STIRPICULTURE « 


Or the Improvement of Children Through 
Wiser Generation and Training 


chapters: J. Stirpiculture, 50 pages. 
2. Prenatal Culture, 45 pages. 
3. Evolution’s hopeful promise for a 
healthier race, 30 pages. 
“ 4, The Germ Plasm and its Rela- 
tion to Children, 17 pages. 
“4 5. «i Children and Better, 8 


” 6. T ; oT heoretical Baby, enlarged, 
30 pages. This chapter has 
poo profound interest. 

“ 7. Heredity and Education. 32 pages. 

Mrs. FLORENCE MANN LyMAN, long a 

teacher in the kindergarten department 
of the Teachers’ College, New York, 
writes: ‘‘I have read it through and 
enjoyed every page thoroughly, it is 
so readable that I have been able to take 
it up at odd moments and open at any 
place. I hope it may, as it deserves, 
have a large sale. 

Price by ry $3.00 cloth binding ; paper 50 
cents, But for the present we will send it in 
cloth for 75 cents and in paper for 35 cents, if 
the orders come directly to us. 


DR. M. L. HOLBROOK, 
46 East 2st Street -  - New York 


“ 





DR. FOREST'S, 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
ra within the reach of 
all 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsia, , constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom ; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and-of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased se. , exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is —_ eto ap most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By che use of the Roller over the nerve-centers al 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

0-1. Six large wheels (134 in. aiameter), wide buft- 

ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood 0 t black-walnut 

handle, all highly poli hed and finished ; with book, 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or e elaborately finished and a 
wheels and hendicn, with instructions, $1. 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York, 











Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 
Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 cents. 
1020 Market Street - _ San Francisco 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopvricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and ep es may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency fos for yy patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in. the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, d by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢t2msdvay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 





What Am | Good For? “"sircroraitats” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. E. ist Street, | New York 






DIXON'S. AMERICAN PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
“ ff your stationer does not keep them, Yo the 
} PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send li n 
\JosmpH Dixon CRruciBiEx Co., hy City, N. - "tor 
‘samples ae 4 double the money. 


PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Send for the Natrowat 
BurI_per, a menthly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans pd 
to build from. Price, 

year. Sores book 
*Beautiful Homes,” cone 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
2cents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building CHICAGO. 


Beautitul Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins.in size, 2alph- 
abets, powder and pad. Given 
for a3 months’s trial subscrip- 
"7 tion to The Home,a household 
Cs E} journalofstories, fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches, etc. 
Send L5c.and gest theoutfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 




















In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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“WHAT A 
YOUNG BOY 





OUGHT TO KNOW” 


Bishop John H. Vincent, DD,, LL.D. 

“You have handled with great delicacy and wisdom 
an exceedingly difficult subject. Your work has 
been well done.” 


Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 


“WHAT A 
YOUNG GIRL 
OUGHT TO KNOW” 


Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 

“It is indeed what boys ought to know—the failure 
to know which has been the cause of many sorrows 
and pains and penalties. Why was not this book writ- 
ten centuries ago ?” 


Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27: East 21st! Street, si New fYork 


ORDER, 





W. W. WARNER & CO. 


Printing Electrotyping 

Stereotyping ; 

and Stationers’ Goods 
JACKSON, MICH. 

W. W. Warner, Sole Owner 


Workrooms at 
SOUTH JACKSON, MICH,, AND 
BUFFALO, N 


&@-All of our Cuts are cast 
from new type metal and guar- 
anteed first-class. Original de- 
signs engraved to order. 


B& We cast about 3,200 styles 
ot Cuts, adapted to all classes 
of Job Printing. Newspaper 
illustrations a specialty. 


Allof our Printing and 
Electretyaing is done in 
eur Buffalo workrooms, 
but everything intended 
tor the Owner should 
sent direct to Jackson, 

ich. 

THERE are three residents of 
this city bearing the nameof 
Wu.t1aM W. WaRNER, t200 Wit- 
LIAM A, WARNER, Ove WILLIAM 
WaRNER, and one J. W. War- 
NER—only one of whom isin any 
ray connected with ThE OWL, 
In order to avoid mistakes and 
contusion in the deliverv of 
mail matter correspondents 
are requested to place our box 
number — Drawer 551—on all 
mail matter intended for us. 

HEREAFTER THE OwL will be 
sent into every State in the 
Union, to England, The Hague 
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(Holland), France, Germany, 
Ital’. and Australia 
BARIiY 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


PHRENOLOCICAL ANNUAL 


and Register of Phrenological Practitioners tor 1899 


A YEAR-BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 
Edited by J. A. FOWLER and THOMAS CROW 





Price, {5c.; post free, 19c. 


Ready December 3ist 


WILL CONTAIN ARTICLES BY 


W. BROWN, Esq., J. P. MISS CARR MR. R. D. STOCKER 

MISs J. A. FOWLER | MR. =" A Sa A. HUBERT 

MR. JOHN ALLEN « C, BURTO “« J. B. KESWICK 

ny J. M. git “ P. K. RYTO “« J. BALDWIN 
MR. G. H. J. DUTTON “ J. W. TAYLOR “ P.C. TOVEY 

REV. J. WILKINSON 4 *« G. STORTON “ F.H RANDALL 

MR. J. WEBB “* KE. S.G. MAYO “ A. GOLLEDGE 

J. ALLEN 


MISS HIGGS 
MISS DEXTER , 


MISS A. 1. OPPENHEIM | “ DT ELLIOTT “ 
’ B. D. WELLS 


De 
Q 
pe 
Es} 
a 
4 


And many others. 


Phrenological Delineations, Reports of Societies, etc., etc. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


4a°-Remember the PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL of last year was sold right out within 20 days 


of issue. 


Order of your local Phrenologist or Bookseller and mention name of Publishers, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 





Im writing to advertisers plexse mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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A Handsome From New ana 


Special Drawings 


Color ed ren EET The pictorial illustrations 


Symbolical Head ie rircociogca organs 


The head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on heavy 
plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 


Price, 30 cents, Packed in cardboard tube, 30 cents 





a 








The above in a reduced size 5x5} inches makes a splendid frontispiece on a four-page ci¥- 
cular furnished to the trade at $1.50 per hundred. 


You are just in time to accept | SPECIAL OFFER 


To those sending one dollar before the 


i 5 0 first of March we will send THE PHRENO- 
the © offer we make LOGICAL JOURNAL for three months, of 
ofithe P logical Journal f 1898, and for the twelve months of 1899. 

“a pA: — “a : = Bust ” in One of any of the character sketches of 
= ad arenologica ust. santa prominent men appearing each month, is 
$1.50 for the two. | alone well worth the price. 





FowLER & WELLS Co., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L. N. FowLer & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


Photographs —..-j itm 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the. ° ; , ; 






American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason pers 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


| OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East ast St., New York 
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NOW 


A NEW ARTICULATED 


».. FIVE PART... 


READY 


PHRENOLOCICAL BUST 


Giving relative location of Phrenological Organ on convolutions 
of the brain and Physiognomical Characteristics on the face. 
This latest and best Bust, made in material lighter and more 
durable than plaster of paris and furnished at the low price 
of $5.00—30s. English,—should be in the hands of every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 





HER} 
A ' DESTINY 


By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, M.D. 
A Most Valuable Treatise of Informa- 
mation for Mothers and Daughters 


15 Cents 6d. 


How to Study Strangers 


BY&TEMPERAMENT, FACE, AND HEAD 


315 Illustrations.® 362 pages. Paper, 70c.; cloth, $1.50. 


FOWLERi& WELLS Co. 
27 East 2ist Street New York 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


TOKOLOGY 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN 
5 By Dr. ALICE B. STOCKMAN 


Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and illus- 
trated. With special physiological plates. 
Nearly 400 pages. 

NO WORK OF THE KIND EVER HAD SUCH 

A PHENOMENAL SALE 
The author, in sympathy with the needs of her sex, 








discusses at length, with strength and purity, physical | 


questions of the greatest importance. , 
Cloth, $2.00. Morocco,{$2.75 : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 


Social Reformers 


Should support the Vegetarian magazine. It 

seeks to deliver slaughtermen from the demor- 

alizing influences of butchery. One year, 

50 cents ; one month, 5 cents . 
Chicago Vegetarian. 





| 


“ox. CHEIROSOPHY 


Practical Palmistry, a Treatise on Cheirosophy Based 
upon Actual Experiences. A late work by HENRY 
Frith. Fully illustrated by Edith A. Langdon. 138 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

How to Read Character in Handwriting, or the 
Grammar of Graphology. Described and illustrated 
by HENRY FRITH, with numerous autographs and 
explanatory diagrams of hand-writing selected from 
various sources. 138 pages. Price, 4ocents., 

A Manual of Cheirosophy, being a complete hand 
book of the twin sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiro- 
mancy, by means whereof the past, the present, and 
future may be read in the formations of the hands. 
By Ep. HERON ALLEN. 319 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$2.00, 

The Science of the Hand; or, The Art.of Recognizing 
the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observa- 
tion of the Formation of the Hands. Translated from 
the French of whose a A by E. HERON ALLEN. 
444 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

Any or all of the above sent on receipt of price. 
FOWLER & WELIS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 
37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 
Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 





| Its Moderate Prices. 


Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 

CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 
THEE LATEsT! 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal 

Magnetism and Clairvoyance 


By WM. A. BARNES 
Specialist, Instructor in Practical Application of 





| 


| 


Psychology, etc. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st St., NewYork 





NOT IN IT 


leat 
Anna Olcott Commelin 


**Nor In It.” 
A story of the forced money standards, and 
showing the paralyzing effect of forced money 
values upon domestic life. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Are the only Institutions in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
instruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by them, consisting of skulls, busts, casts, portraits, anatomical 


preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 
The examination of students is held the end of October in New York, 


and January and July in London. 


414 TOPICS... 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation to 
mind, character, and motive. 


TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and 


giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character; comparative phrenology, 
etc. 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body ; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The moral 
bearings of Phrenology. 


CHO‘CE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put ‘‘the right man in the right place.” 


PHRENOLOGY. AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes ; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 
and why. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 
EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 

make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.—Under this head, mesmer- 


ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 


HEREDIT Y.—How to determine which pae 
rent a person resembles. 


INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 


HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 
presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 
of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 


this man-improving field of usefulness. 


There is published annually an “ InstiruTE Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 
interesting matter. Inclose stamp and ask for “Institute Extra.” Address 
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L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 











